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HOW TO CULTIVATE THE STRAWBERRY FOR 
FAMILY USE. 
President Blacknall of the Continental Plant Com- 
pany Writes on the Best Methods of Cultiva- 
tion, 


Editors: 
request 


Messrs. I take pleasure in complying 
vith your and giving the result of my 
long experience in growing strawberries for home 
use—long, I say, for I have had now thirty-three 
years’ experience in that line. 

The strawberry is about the easiest thing in the 
world to grow, provided it has a litle timely atten- 
tion. But the attention must be timely. Ap- 
parently the work can be put off—and so it can, 
and still some measure of success be attained; but 
for real success the little work required must be 
done just at the right time. 


Strawberries Kasy to Grow. 


The strawberry is one of the most accommodat- 
ing plants in the world. It grows in every lati- 
tude from Alaska clear down through the Ameri- 
cas to Patagonia. It seems to grow on nearly ev- 
ery soil intermediate between those points. The 
chief difficulty in growing it is that it is a low 
srowing plant and is liable to be choked by weeds, 
and the richer the soil the greater the trouble. If 
grass and weeds are kept down, the strawberry 
plant will do nearly all of the rest. 

While I should have no doubt as to suecess on 
eny soil in this territory, | should prefer a moist 
but loam, though I have grown 
crops—-nearly 10,000 quarts to the 
on stiff clay. After all, it is largely a mat- 
ter of fertilizing and, as I have stated, timely at- 
tention, to get the biggest results. 

The strawberry should always be set in land 
that has had clean cultivation for the last year or 
two. If the patch is large enough to plow, the 
}lants can be set in rows two and one-half feet 
and the plants fifteen to eighteen inches 
in the row. If only a small plot of land can 
he devoted to them, then they can be set in rows 
fifteen inches apart and the plants fifteen inches 
apart in the row. When set this way there must 
two-feet walk-way left between each series 
of three rows. In a plat of this kind all the work 
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A FLOCK OF SHEBP IN TENNESSEE. 


would have to be done with a hoe. When set in 
rows as above-described, a horse cultivator can be 
used. 

How to Fertilize. 


Any good garden soil is abundantly rich for 
strawberries as far as ammonia is concerned. If 
much stable manure has been used on the ground 
it will probably be too rich in this one element. 
If so, wood ashes alone will supply just the prop- 
erties needed—phosphoric acid and potash. If the 
soil is poor, then apply well rotted stable manure 

say from one to two inches’ thick-—spread 
evenly. Then wood ashes at the rate of, say, halt 
a pound (or a little over) to the square yard. This 
is pretty heavy manuring and, in fact, too heavy 
unless the manure and ashes” are thoroughly 
mixed with the soil. However, good results can 
be got from applying it at the rate of five hundred 
pounds to the acre in the drill and mixing it well 
in the soil. A good strawberry or general fertili- 
ver should have about 4 per cent ammonia, 8 per 
cent phosphoric acid, and 8 per cent or 10 per 
cent potash. 

Set Plants in Fall, Winter or Spring. 

Strawberry plants in this climate can either be 

in fall, winter or spring. They will need no 
cultivation until the weeds and grass begin to 
grow in the spring. They should then have shal- 
low cultivation often enough to kill the weeds 
and grass as fast as it comes. All runners should 
be clipped off as fast as they come out and as long 
as they come. This can be cheaply and rapidly 
done by a boy with an old knife. 

It is very doubtful whether winter protection of 
strawberries pays in North Carolina. The mulch- 
ing that the strawberry needs is to keep the straw- 
berry clean. Pine straw is the of mulches. 
It should be scattered around and between the 
plants about the time that growth begins in the 
spring. Serape out all weeds as shallow as possi- 
tle before applying the mulch. If the weeds come 
cut through the mulch afterwards, pull them out. 
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Avoid Weeds, Grass, and Runners. 
Reniember at all times that the chief foes to the 
strawberry are the weeds and grass, and that the 
next foe, almost as great, is the strawberry plant 











[Courtesy of Southern Raiiway. 


itself when runners are allowed to grow and take 
root and form a densely matter row, which they 
will surely do on rich soil unless the runners are 
kept cut. 

Ashes make an excellent top dressing for straw- 
berry plants in either new or old beds. The ashes 
should be applied in winter when the plants are 
dormant. It Gan then be sown directly over them. 
If applied while the plants are in a growing state, 
it must be scattered around and between them. 
Half a pound to the square yard, counting middles 
and all, can be applied this way if at the proper 
time. 

In a word, keep off runners and keep down grass 
and weeds at all times, and with good varieties, 
the crop cannot be failure. Of course shallow cul- 
tivation is also beneficial to keep the soil moist in 
a dry time. 

A bed can be kept in bearing two years. A new 
one can be set and coming on the winter and 
spring before the old one is plowed under in June 
after bearing. Oo. W. BLACKNALL. 

Vance Co., N. C. 





Tired! 


Tired of Hartje; tired of Thaw; tired of John 
DD. Tired of Mr. and Mrs. Corey. ‘Tired of scau- 
dal, divorce, dirt, indecency, red lights, high life. 

Tired of manufactured sensations. Tired of 
reading of badness instead of goodness. Tired of 
publishing it. Tired of feeding nauseous doses tu 
healthy minds.—Dayton Herald. 

And so is every well-balanced person. These 
seandals and crimes are no worse than the crime 
against humanity perpetrated day by day by the 
yellow journals who through sensational headlines 
and big black or red type scatter this indecency 
and made-to-order ‘‘nauseous doses’’ broadcast, fil- 
ing the home and polluting the minds of the boys 
and girls and weak men and women.—Toledo 
Blade. 

“College doesn’t make fools; it develops them. 
It doesn’t make bright men; it develops them. A 
fool will turn out a fool whether he goes to college 
or not. He may turn out a different sort of a one, 
though.”—“Old Gorgon Graham.” 
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SELECTING NEXT YEAR’S SEED CORN. 


Field Selection is the Only Wise Method and the Farmer Should Begin 


the Work Now—Address of Prof. 
Ga., Farmers’ Club. 


Locally grown seed corn is best. 
Each and every agricultural section | 
has soil, climate and tillage condi- 
tions peculiar to itself. Almost with- 
out exception cultivated plants adapt 
themselves to these conditions. With 
some plants a single generation is 
sufficient for this local adaption, 
while with many others, of which 
corn is one, several generations must 
be grown under any new set of con- 
ditions before adaptation is com- 
plete. The plant is not ready to give 
the very best results until fully fit- 
ted into or adapted to the condition 


under which it must be grown. Next 
year’s crop will give better results 


if grown from locally selected rather 
than from imported seed corn. 


The Field is the Place and Fall the 
Time. 


The crop is grown primarily for 
the corn it will yield. Corn cannot 
be made without the various parts 
of the plant. These parts, in the 
way they develop, influence the de- 
velopment of the ear and the grain 
and perhaps have much to do in de- 
termining the yield of corn. It is 


wise, therefore, to have the entire 
plant in mind while selecting seed. 
The only place and time in which 


the entire plant can be fully exam- 
ined and comparisons made is in the 
field and while the plant is just fin- 
ishing its growth. It is then best 
that selection of seed be made in 
the field. In order to permit more 
rigid cultivation later, it is desir- 
able that fully three times as much 
seed be selected in the field as will 
be required for planting next year. 
the Selected Stalks. 

At harvest time the _ selected 
plants should be cut and cared for 
separately. At this time any plants 
previously selected, but which have 


Separate 


not properly matured, should be re- 
jected. The seed corn should stand 
in the thick and _ attached to the 


stalk until the grains are fully hard- 
ened and the cobs have shrunk. It 
may then be stripped from the stalk 
and placed in a close crib or bin, 
either shucked or left in the shucks, 
where, if desirable for purpose ol 
ridding of insects, the bisulphid of 
carbon treatment may be given. 
Testing the Ears. 

While other farm work is not 
pressing during the winter months. 
the seed corn may be given its final 
examination and only the best retain- 


ed tor planting purposes. This 
should be tested carefully to deter- 


cent of kernels which 
will, if put under good conditions, 
produce strong plants. Make this 
test by taking three grains from each 
ear; one from within about an inch 
of the tip, one from the same dis- 
tance from the butt and one from 
near the middle of the ear, place 
them in the seed-tester in a warm 
place and allow to stand from four 
to seven days, then examine for seed 
which have sprouted. If the tester 
was kept under proper conditions, 
the seed which have not sprouted by 
the seventh day will not grow, or if 
they do grow they will produce weak 
plants. 


What Sort of Stalks to Get Seed 
From. 


mine the per 


There are some _ points which 
should be borne in mind while select- 
ing and growing corn. Large yields 
do not come from exceptionally large 
ears, nor from very large stalks. 
Neither do the very small eared and 
stalked varieties give best results 
Varieties producing large _ stalks 





and ears require much space and 





J. M. Johnson Before Clarke Co., 


are not prolific. On the other hand 
those producing small stalks and ears 
are inclined to be prolific, but the 
ears may not be well filled with fully 
developed kernels. 

The most productive plants are ot 
medium size for the variety, rather 
large and heavy at the ground and 
tapering uniformly to the tassel. The 
joints should be short, the blades of 
medium length, broad and thick. 
The ears, not less than two in num- 
ber, should be placed at medium 
height on opposite side of the stalks. 
The ear, shuck or stem should be 
rather short and inclined to curve 
outward so as to cause the tip of the 
ear to point downward. The shuck 
should extend well over the tip of 
the ear, thus completely protecting 
it from injury from storm and other 
enemies. 

The above are points characteriz- 
ing productive plants which should 
also have power to transmit’ their 
good qualities to the next genera- 
tion. 


Get Seed From Stalks With Two or 
More Ears. 


The ear is usually the only part 
taken into consideration in seed- 
corn selection. It is true that the 
ear is of more importance than any 
other single part of the corn plant, 
while all other parts combined are 
of greater importance to the farmer 
or plant-breeder, who would in- 
crease by breeding the yield and 
value of the corn. 

Two medium-sized well-developed 
ears will give more corn than one 
large ear and usually more than one 
fairly large one and a small one. 
Usually when the ear is above the 
average in size there will only be 
one to the stalk. Now for the pur- 
pose of increasing the yield of corn, 
select seed from the better develop- 
ed stalk, leaving two or more ears; 
also select the best developed ear 
from such a stalk. 


The Ideal Ear. 


The ideal ear should be of medium 
size, for the variety, straight and unl- 
form in shape, tapering but very 
slightly from butt toward the tip. 
The same should be straight and 
evenly placed on the cob, extending 
its full length. It is a frequent 
fault for two or more rows to cease 
or be dropped near the middle of the 
cob. Insomuch as this reduces the 
probable yield of shelled corn to the 
entire ear it is objectionable and 
should be guarded against in seed 
corn. The furrows between the rows 
should be narrow and shallow. The 
kernels should extend well back over 
cob to the ear shank and also well 
out over the tip concealing the cob 
fully. The shape and size of the 
kernels should be uniform through- 
out the entire ear. 

The cob should be medium size in 
proportion to the ear. An exception- 
ally large cob means that the per- 
centage of shelled corn is unduly 
small, while the very small cob is in- 
clined to break while the corn is cur- 
ing in the field, thus causing loss. 
The color of the cob is merely a 
point of personal fancy as it does 
not influence the yield in any respect. 
As a rule, though, white varieties 
of corn should have white cobs, while 
the yellow or red or other colored 
varieties should have red cobs. 


Size and Shape of Kernel. 


The size and shape of the kernel 
has much to do with the proportion 
between shelled corn and the entire 
ear. An average of 80 per cent of 
shelled corn is counted fairly good, 


some ears will not give above 75 per 
cent, while others may give as much 
as 88 per cent of corn. 

The kernel should be so shaped as 
to avoid any waste space on the col. 
It should be of sufficient depth to in- 
sure a good quantity when shelled. 
When an ear is broken in the middle 
the kernel should show length equi- 
valent to two-thirds the diameter of 
the cob. While yet in place the ker- 
nel should show a shape similar to 
the large end of a wedge, the point 
of which would be filled in, extend 
just to the center of the cob. The 
kernels should be closely and firmly 
placed, edges of the kernel should be 
even and smooth, the face contain- 
ing the germ or embryo plant should 
be somewhat concave while the other 
should be smooth or at the least very 
slightly convex. At the cap, that is 
the part of the grain farthest from 
the cob, the grain should be com- 
paratively flat and even with the cor- 
ners or shoulders well filled in. 


Possibilities of Seed Selection. 


In the near future Georgia farm- 
ers should produce a great portion of 
the corn and other food stuffs which 
are now brought into the State. One 
way to do this is by making each 
acre planted yield more bountifully. 
The farmers of Illinois and Iowa 
have increased their yield per acre 
by taking their best varieties and se- 
lecting only the best from this for 
seed purposes. The Experiment Sta- 
tion of North Carolina increased 
their yield of a certain variety from 
30 to 40 per cent in three or four 
years simply by seed selection. This 
increase at the North Carolina Sta- 
tion was brought about under clim- 
atic and soil conditions similar to 
those prevailing throughout a great- 
er section of Georgia. This increase 
had a cash value of not less than 
seven dollars per acre for the land 
in the improved crop. 

Home or locally-grown seed corn 
will give better results. There is 
room for a farmer in each locality to 
raise and dispose of good seed corn 
to his neighbor, at a nice profit. 
Somebody will do this kind of work 
and get good pay for it. Will you 
be that person, or do you prefer to 
pay some of your neighbors a fancy 
price for furnishing you that which 
you can grow at home and at a low 
cost? 

Now is the time to take up this 
work. J. M. JOHNSON, 

University of Georgia, Athens. 





What One “Book Farmer” Has Done. 


Mr. T. J. W. Broom is one of these 
book farmers, so much so that the ag- 
ricultural papers are pestering him to 
write articles for them. Sume peo- 
ple don’t think much of book farm- 
ers, but notwithstanding his defects 
in this particular, Mr. Broom, the 
young President of the Union County 
Cotton Association, stands pretty 
well in the estimation of his neigh- 
bors. He has just threshed his grain 
crop—459% bushels of wheat and 
oats. On six acres, from ten bushels 
of the seeds of the Appler oats, he 
made 307 bushels, which he can put 
on the market in thirty days at a 
dollar a bushel. He hasn’t put a hoe 
in his cotton patch this year, and he 
makes a bale to the acre when sea- 
sons are fair. All the work on his 
two-horse farm is done by himself 
and twelve-year-old son. Besides his 
cotton, corn, peas, and grain, he has 
the first vegetables on the market 
and gets fancy prices for them. These 
“book farmers’’ will yet come into 
good report.—Monroe Journal. 





San Jose Scale in North Carolina. 


Col. J. Van Lindley of Pomona, N. 
C., who attended the nurserymen’s 
convention in Dallas, said that al- 





though his orchards contain the San 


Jose scale, yet he keeps this pest un- 
der control and is not as much wor- 
ried about this enemy of peach grow- 
ing as he is about some others, 
Col. Van Lindley uses the lime, 
sulphur and salt remedy exclusively, 
and sprays it on at any time from 
November to early March, though he 
expresses a preference for the time 
when the buds are swelling. Col. 
Van Lindley’s words in regard to San 
Jose scale carry more than ordinary 
weight, owing to the fact that this 
pest destroyed a 300-acre peach or- 
chard for him before he knew what 
to do to kill them. The writer saw 
this orchard and knows the troubles 
Col. Van Lindley had in weathering 
the “‘storm,’’ but he is still growing 
peaches on the same farm with the 
scale all about him and in his own 
orchard. This should encourage any 
who have found the San Jose scale in 
their orchards, but fruit zrowers 
should, nevertheless, use every pre- 
caution to prevent the scale from 
gaining entrance.—Texas Ranch. 





Favorable comment was recently 
made by the Monroe papers on the 
remark of a member of the grand 
jury that not a single member of the 
jury spat on _ the floor while they 
were in session. They had no right 
to spit on the floor of a public build- 
ing any more than the floor of a pri- 
vate residence. Public school teach- 
ers Ought to lecture students about 
half an hour every morning on the 
indecent habit of spitting on the floor 
of public buildings aud _ business 
houses, and keep everlastingly lec- 


turing them until the dog habit of 
spitting on floors gets out of the 
heads of this generation. A praying 


church member that goes into a 
church building and spits on the 
floor needs to pray lots himself and 
he needs the prayers of other people, 
too. If ‘“‘cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness,” a man who spurts tobacco 
juice on a church floor must be a long 
way off from the Kingdom, and he 
deceives himself if he thinks he’s full 
of religion.—Our Home. 
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AN INFLAMED TENDON 


NEEDS COOLING. 


ABSORBINE 


Will do it and restore the circulation, 
assist nature to repair strained, rup- 
tured ligaments more successfully than 
Firing. No blister, no hair gone, and 
you can use the horse. $2.00 per bottle, 
delivered. Book 2-C Free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, $1.00 
bottle. Cures Strained Torn Ligaments, 
Varicose Veins, Varicocele, Hydrocele, en- 
‘arged Glandsand Ulcers. Allays pain quickly 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 
119 Monmouth St., - Springfield, Mass. 
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THE BEST CULTIVATORS. 





Mr. French Also Has Something to Say About the Stock Farmer’s Ad- 
_ vantages—No. 35 of the Sunny Home Stock Talks. 


Messrs. Editors: Several friends 
have written lately asking concern- 
ing two-horse cultivators; asking the 
usual question first as to which is the 
best make of machine. 

If there were any one make better 
than all others, every one would find 
ft out soon and all competitors would 
be compelled to go out of business. 
The same thing is true of improved 
tools that is true of improved breeds 
of stock: all are good and will do 
xood work in the right place. Few, 
if any, will do good work if condi- 
tions are not adapted to their use. 
The writer is familiar with the work 
of machines made by several differ- 
ent firms. Among them are those 
made by the Ohio Cultivator Com- 
pany, Bellevue, Ohio; S. L. Allen & 
Co., Box 1108 O, Philadelphia, Pa., 
who make the Plant, Jr. line, and 
the Buckeye made by P. P. Mast & 
Co., Springfield, Ohio. These firms 
all make several different styles of 
machines adapted to different soils 
and different conditions. 


Different Cultivators for Different 
Soils. 


If your land be hilly you need a 
pivot axle machine. If it be stony 
or filled with other obstructions, a 
spring-tooth or spring-trip shovel tool 
is what you need, while if the land 
is level and free from obstructions, 
a plain straight axle machine, with 
back pin shovels, will do just as well 
and come somewhat cheaper. 

These cultivators may be had with 
from two to seven shovels on each 
gang. The machine we have and pre- 
fer has five spring-tooth shovels on 
each side and three extra shovels may 
be added between the two gangs, 
when it makes one of the best har- 
rows for thorough deep working of 
soils with which we are familiar. 


Advantage Over the Disk Harrow. 


We often use ours on fresh plowed 
land in place of the disk harrow be- 
cause the spring teeth penetrate the 
soil to a greater depth, and bring to 
the surface any hard clods so that 
they may be crushed with the roller. 
In this way we get a fine seed-bed as 
deep as the land was plowed instead 
of a finely-prepared top soil underlaid 
with a lot of unbroken clods which 
the small rootlets are unable to pene- 
trate. 


Riding or Walking Cultivators. 


A great many two-horse walking 
cultivators are used throughout the 
West, but those people out there are 
not as lazy as we Southern farmers. 
We prefer a machine with a seat. 
And I believe when one becomes ac- 
quainted with the riding tool he ean 
do better work than with the other 
sort, as he can drive his team more 
carefully. 

* * 

During a year like the present it 
is plain to see where the stock farm- 
er has the advantage of the man who 
raises crops to sell. When it hasn’t 
been actually raining, during the past 
six weeks, it has been thinking seri- 
ously of doing so. And our farmers 
who have nearly their entire farms 
devoted to the production of hay. 
wheat, and oats for sale), have, I 
know, been thinking bad thoughts 
that a cow man doesn’t like to har- 
bor in his honest breast. The hay 
that has been harvested has been 
sprinkled where it hasn’t been actual- 
ly immersed, and now the growers, 
instead of being able to salt it and 
in that way fool the cows into think- 
ing it is good, will be obliged to put 
a damaged article on the market at 
a low price, when the harvesting and 








delivering has cost far more than 
would a first-class article. 


The Matter of Hired Help. 


Then, too, the stock farmer doesn’t 
have as large a proportion of his farm 
devoted to cultivated crops, so can 
get along with less help and doesn’t 
have the expense of idle hands piling 
up on him. And if the grass does try 
its best to grow in the corn fields, we 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
on the fields where stable manure had 
been applied, the corn is growing so 
rank that the grass has very little 
show. . 

And just think how nice it is to 
have the ‘‘Doddus”’ living so happily 
on the luxuriant pastures. 

The stock farmer is sure to have 
his innings, if he works the thing 
right, whatever the weather may be. 

A. L. FRENCH. 


R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 





Fattening Steers. 


The Illinois Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station has published a bulletiu 


about its experiments in fattening 
steers. Among other points stated 


are these: 

Corn meal and corn cob meal seem 
to be about equally efficient in pro- 
ducing quick finish. 

In this test more rapid grains were 
secured with whole than with shelled 
corn and equally as good as with 
meal. 

A reasonably quick finish may be 
secured without the feeding of an 
excessively heavy grain ration. 

The feeding of a nitrogenous con- 
centrate to supplement corn undoubt- 
edly stimulates the appetite and in- 
creases the capacity of the steer for 
consuming to advantage large quan- 
tities of. concentrates. Hence this 
system of feeding is to be recom- 
mended where a quick finish is de- 
sired. 

Where conditons are such as pre- 
vailed in this experiment, corn and 
cob meal is not so valuable for fat- 
tening steers, pound for pound, as 
corn meal. 

The presence of the cob in ground 
corn does not appear to materially 
increase the efficiency of corn for 
beef production or for combined beef 
and pork production under conditions 
prevailing in this test. Whether or 
not the cattde feeder should use corn 
meal or corn and cob meal is largely 
a matter of convenience, what rough- 
age is used now the corn part of the 
ration is supplemented with other 
concentrates, and perhaps the season 
during which it is used. 

A given amount of corn and cob 
meal did not produce any more beef 
and considerably less beef and pork 
combined than did ear corn. 

Corn meal proved much more ef- 
ficient for beef production than shell- 
ed corn, while for combined beef and 
pork production they appear to be 
about equally efficient. 

Ear corn is much more efficient for 
beef production than is shelled corn. 
This test indicates that the supple- 
menting of corn with nitrogenous 
concentrates used in this instance in- 
creases the. efficiency of corn and 
clover hay for beef production. 

The chaffing of hay and mingling 
it with the concentrates in the form 
of meals did not add materially to 
their efficiency for beef production, 
although by this system of feeding 
there is less likelihood of getting 
the steers off feed or of scouring. 

The amount of gain made by hogs 
following steers appears to be large- 
ly regulated by the amount of un- 
digested corn in the droppings of the 


steers in an available form for the 
hogs to recover; therefore, larger 





gains are made by hogs following 
steers fed corn only than where 
it is supplemented with oil meal and 
gluten meal, thus rendering it more 
efficient for beef production. 
Where enough pigs are provided 
to consume undigested feed in the 
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Made of High Carbon coiled wire. We 
have no agents. Selldirect to user at 
faetory prices on 30 days free trial. 
We pay allfreight. Catalog shows 37 
styles and heights of farm and poultry 
fence. It’s free. Buy direct. Write to 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
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droppings of steers, it requires fully 





twice as many where corn is fed 
whole. 
For profit to the cattle feeder the 


Seed Wheat, Oats, Rye, 





three rations giving best returns 
ranked as follows: Ear corn sup- WE OFFER 


plemented with oil meal and gluten 
meal; shock or fodder corn and ear 
corn; and ear corn without supple- 
ment, clover hay being fed in all the 
lots. The profits in these feeds were 
so nearly alike that the conclusion 
that the feeding of any one of these 
rations would be followed by larger 
profits than the feeding of the others 
would be unwarranted. 

The cost per pound of gain on the 


NORTH CAROLINA SEED RYE, 
Per Bushel, 90 Cents. 
WINTER TURF OATS, 

Per Bushel, 65 Cents. 
FULCASTER, TURKEY ISLAND AND 
RED CHAFF SEED WHEAT, 

Per Bushel, $1.25. 

All sacked in good, new sacks, f. 0. b. 
Hickory, N. C. 


Wanted-—1,0(0 bushels of North Caro- 
lina PEACH SEED. 


HICKORY SEED COMPANY, 


Hickory, N. C. 








steers varied with the different me- 








thods of feeding from 5 9-10 to 7 
9-10 cents per pound. 

There was a difference of 20 cents 
per hundred weight in the market- 
able finish of the various lots. 

The net profit varied from $4.13 to 
$9.84 per steer. 


Bargains in Engines 
and Boilers! 





Over thirty from Ten, to Forty Horse- 
power. Good condition. 


$160 TO $375. 


Several sixty to one 
Boilers and Engines, 
Locomotive. Cheap. 

Order “FOOS” GASOLINE ENGINES 
for ginning. Many orders gone forward. 





He that will use all winds must 
shift his sail.—Fletcher. 





Horse 
and 


hundred 
Stationary 





Worth $1,000.00. 


“I have been greatly annoyed with a 
severe attack of Eczema for a year, and 
after using several remedies with no benefit, 
I used Tetterine with perfect success. Two 
boxes made a complete cure. I would not 
take one thousand dollars for the benefit 
l’ve derived from its use. I take pleasure in 
recommending it to others Salomon Cohen, 
President Savannah Ga., Carriage C.” Get 
from you druggist, or send 50c to J. T. 
SHUPTRINE, Mfr., Savannah, Ga. 





CAROLINA MACHINERY C0., 
New and Second Hand Machinery, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 




















How About Your Cotton Seed? 





Do you haul them to the depot, sell them at ten to twelve 
dollars per ton, buy the meal at twenty to twenty-five dollars 
per ton and throw in your hulls free? 

Why not make your MEAL AND HULIS AT YOURGIN 

and save this enormous loss? We build a line of 


Plantation Cotton Seed Hullers and Separators 


of from three to eighteen tons daily capacity. They can berun 

in connection with any ginnerry or saw mill, will grind your 

seed and at same time separate the meal from the hulls. 
These machines are in SUCCESSFUL OPERATION THROUGH- 

OUT THE SOUTH and are as easily operated as a grist mill. 
Write to day for catalogue No. 7. 


PERRYMAN & COMPANY, Birmingham, Ala. 
































Woodruff Hay Press—Mounted and Unmounted 


Double Stroke, Full circle power wheel, wrought iron Rim and Spokes, 
steel-lined Box, automatic Folder to tucks the laps of hay in bale. Main parts 
hard oak wood. Not a cheap, light press, but a strong, heavy press at a reason- 
able price that will do the work. Sold in fifteen States by five hundred 
agents. If no agent in your town write direct for full description and price. 


Woodruff Hardware @ Mfg. Co., Winder, Ga. 














The Best Hay Press. 


There is but one BEST Hay Press, and that 
is The Royal; and the reason is that it is the 
embodiment of mechanical Press per fection— 
works without a break, works steadily, . 
uniformly, does not clog, does not interfere. In short a perfection Press. In buying this 
Press you get for the same money all the new, important, modern features in Hay Press 
construction. No matter what Hay Press you have used before, you will appreciate the 
difference when you put ours to the test. It bales more hay and gives perfect satisfaction 
and saves time, labor, and cannot disappoint you. That’s why you'll say it’s the best Hay 
Press ever brought out. We want to sand you a new free book book we publish on this 
subject, a mighty good book for you to have and read. Don’t fail to send for it. 

Chatta ga Impl t & Manufacturing Co., Dept. Y, Chattanooga, Tenn., U. S. A. 














Warranted best Force Feed 
Fertilizer Drill made 










SPANGLER ‘0, oom cra 


AND FERTILIZER DRI Lt 
is superior to other drills. 


It islightin weight and draft; has 
high wheels, broad tires, low steel frame ; sows grain or fertilizer 
evenly, either up or down hill. Being low in frame, it is easy 
to filland does not obstruct the driver’s view. Has no cogs nor 
break. Farmers can make'no mistake when they 
ler Drill, because each drill is guaranteed to give 
every respect. Write for free catalogue, which 
1 tell you more about this great drill. 
SPANGLER MFG. CO., 508 Queen Street, York, Pa. 
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PRESIDENT GRAHAM TO ALLIANCEMEN. 


Address of President W. A. Graham 


at Twentieth Annual Session of 


North Carolina Farmers’ State Alliance, at Hillsboro, August 14, 1906 
—A Notable Review of the Agricultural Outlook. 


To the Members of the North Caro- 


lina Farmers’ State Alliance, 
Brethren: The growth of the 
Order during the year, while not 


what could have been desired, is per- 
haps as much as should have been 
expected when we consider the stren- 
uous exertions in the State on behalf 
of other organizations of farmers 


and the still prevailing desire 
among mankind for ‘‘something 
new.”’ 


The Advantages of the Alliance as a 
Farmers’ Organization. 


The Alliance is a compact body of 
permanent existence with power to 
undertake any measure to promote 
the interests of the farmer and with 
machinery to perform the needed 
work and raise the necessary funds. 

Its superiority over the proposed 


new organizations is easily seen. 
Eachoneofthem inthe Alliance could 


accomplish not only what they wish to 
do, but much else that they can have 
no power to do until they obtain 
a charter similar to that of the Al- 
liance and perfect a business system 
of like efficiency. If only the price 
to be obtained for cotton, tobacco, 
or other farm product, or to be paid 
for fertilizers, farm implements, or 
other goods, is the bond of union, 
when the matter is at issue satisfac- 
torily arranged for a season; the or- 
ganization in effect disbands. The Al- 
liance looks not only to the financial 
but also to the mental, moral and 
social conditions of the farmer; while 
always prepared to meet any finan- 
cial problem that may arise, it is 
equally as well prepared to aid any 
other matter calculated to promote 
his welfare. There is not a_ bene- 
ficial point it could gain by uniting 
with any other body, but much that 
it could lose. 

While it confines membership as 
nearly as practicable to farmers by 
virtue of its charter it permits not 
only an Alliance as a body, but any 
three of its members to combine with 
two or more persons not members to 
conduct almost any business permit- 
ted in the State, upon complying with 
the legal requirements. This ren- 
ders membership of those not con- 
nected with farming neither neces- 
sary nor desirable. The farmer does 
not simply, as such, request or ex- 
pect membership in an association 
of lawyers, doctors, bankers, manu- 
facturers, or other professions, and 
there can be no reason why his call- 
ing should be made an exception in 
such matters, 

The other proposed. organizations 
appear to me as tubs set up in sand 
without hoops. Whatever you pour 
in runs out and when you attempt 
to bind them there is no hoop or ma- 
terial to make one, and the first thing 
that against it knocks it to 


pieces. 


goes 


that the Alliance 
what the farmers 
need, but the older men who were 
formerly members have in the past 
abused one another personally about 
political matters so bitterly that it 
seems almost useless to look to them 
in reorganizing—this and the poor 
returns financially (at the time) 
from farming, led the young men 
capable of leadership into other pro- 
fessions. This is changing now, the 
more intelligentcondtion of our coun- 
try people, produced by the betterment 
of our common school system, and 
the education of forty or more young 
men from the farms each year at the 
A. & M. College—either in regular 
or “short course’ is giving us an 


No one denies 


can accomplish 


agricultural people capable of under- 





these questions; and _ to 


standing 





them we must appeal or, I fear, leave 
Ephraim with his idols. 


Agricultural Conditions. 


The cultivation of cotton is still 
the ‘‘eraze’”’ of the North Carolina far- 
mer in suitable sections and will 
continue to be where large farms are 
conducted. The North Carolina far- 
mer is as well skilled in his profes- 
sion as those in any State, but in- 
creasing the amount of production 
almost solely by the _ increased 
amount of fertilizer used, as is now 
so generally done, without regard 
to rotation-or the restoration of hu- 
mus to the soil, can but result (as 
the cultivation of tobacco under like 
conditions did in ante-bellum times) 
in making these farms and communi- 
ties in a few years notable for pov- 
erty of the land, with the owners in 
a large measure in like condition. 

The expectation and endeavor to 
obtain release from debt by one or 
two large cotton crops and upon fail- 
ure one year, believing that ‘‘to-mor- 
row would fulfill the expectations of 
to-day” and ae repetition of the 
course, aided much in producing the 
condition that existed when the Al- 
lianee originated. Shall history re- 
peat itself? I call serious attention 
to this subject by those concerned. 


‘ The Neglect of the Corn Crop. 


This seems to me in many sections 
of the State the greatest fault in 
farm management. There is an 
adage that ‘‘a man who s out of corn 
is very apt to be out of everything 
else’? and in former times when a 
man wore his hat on the side of 
his head, “he looked like a man 
who had had corn to sell,’ that 
is, independent and not obligated to 
other people. Sub-Alliances can for 
the coming year’adopt for considera- 
tion no subject that promises better 
returns from its solution than ‘‘the 


corn crop from seed to market’’— 

with— 

“Corn in the crib and money in the 
pocket, 


A baby in the cradle and a pretty 

wife to rock it.” 
the state of every 
this would induce his neighbor to 
emulate his example, especially if 
he had ‘“‘meat in the smoke-house”’ 
and did not have to spend his cotton 
money, or more probably give a mort- 
gage on the cotton to buy it. 

Such condition would be much bet- 
ter than that of his neighbor who 
has his cotton stored for a higher 
price, his accounts unsettled for com- 
mon meat and his family needing not 
only articles for comfort but almost 
of necessity. I have never seen in 
this State any permanently prosper- 
ous farming on bought corn. Let 
the supply of vegetables, whether 
from field or garden, have proper at- 
tention. Canned or evaporated 
fruits and vegetables are as necessary 
to health and comfort as was’ the 
dried or pickled a few years ago 
and are more easily prepared. 

Do not neglect the home surround- 
ings. See that all progress upon the 
farm on matters pertaining to work 
is accompanied with equal advance 
in things pertaining to the work of 
the wife, daughter, or hired woman. 


Allianceman, 


Holding Cotton for Better Prices. 


If the call to hold three million 
bales had been complied with, fif- 
teen cents would have been the price 
of cotton without doubt. The price 
each year could be fixed by the farm- 


er if they would co-operate, but they: 


never have (nor do I believe a suffi- 
cient number ever will) to seriously 
affect the price. 





Too many had rather receive nine 
cents and get it all, than twelve cents 
and pay one cent to the support of 
an organization to accomplish it. 
They do not mind any one else mak- 
ing something but they are determ- 
ined no farmer shall. So far there 
seems to be enough of this class to 
thwart all plans attempted for their 
betterment. Cotton is a good thing 
to hold if you own it, and there will 
hardly be a series of three years that 
it will not reach twelve cents or high- 
er, but holding other people’s cotton 
has caused the loss of several mil- 
lion dollars to farmers. 

The price of cotton is determined 
by the export demand. Comparison 
of export and prices will prove this. 


The amount sold this year is two 
million bales less than the amount 
sold last ye&ar. Exports are about 


as much less than those of last year, 
and there is not the advance in price 
that a diminutive of one-fifth should 
make. 

The export demand seems in the 
same way to effect the price or mar- 
ket of manufactured goods. To aid 
the sale of manufacturers, Congress 
has passed a law to send a commis- 
sion to seek better and larger mar- 
kets. Would not a like commission 
for the sale of raw cotton have bene- 
fited the farmer?—although it might 
have caused the mill men to pay him 
a better price for his cotton which the 
new market would enable him to do, 
but which he never does until the 
foreigner seems likely not to leave 
him a supply of raw material con- 
venient. 


The Farmers’ Prosperity. 


The price of cotton for three years 
has left the farmer something for 
home use after expenses are paid. 
Do not let this lead to extravagance 
and running into unnecessary debt, 
but let your profits be used with 
discretion. The lean year in all per- 
iods have followed the plenteous. 
They will do so again—how soon can 
never be determined, but let us keep 
free of debt and be not engulfed 
when the unfavorable tide comes in. 


Fertilizer Tonnage Tax Should be 
Used Exclusively for the Farmers’ 
Benefit. 


The present Legislautre relieved 
the Agricultural Department from 
paying $10,000 per annum from its 
funds for the running expenses of 
the A. & M. College. The Agricul- 
tural fund is derived solely from 
tax upon fertilizers, and is paid only 
by those engaged in agricufture. The 
lawyer when he obtains license pays 
a specific tax which is applied to the 
improvement of the Supreme Court 
or Law library. What would be said 
if a bill was enacted to apply thus 
to the purchase of animal models for 
the Agricultural building? Or to lay 
ataxonmanufacturers of 10 cents per 
bale of cotton to be used for the 
same purpose? It would be no more 
improper than is the use of the farm- 
ers’ tax to educate mechanics and 
engineers. This would not’ be 
dreamed of in connection with any- 
body else but farmers. The North 
Carolina Farmers’ Convention has 
demanded that the A. & M. College 
shall be supported, as all the other 
educational institutions, by the gen- 
eral fund, and Alliancemen and all 
other farmers should join them in 
this demand. 

The North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture is by far the most effi- 
cient in the Southern States and is 
surpassed by few even in the North. 
It not only co-operated with the 
United States Department in all cog- 
nate matters, but demonstrated to it 
that the ‘‘fever tick,’ the greatest 
cattle pest in our history, could be 
exterminated. 

Under the Act of 1899, the Board 
of Agriculture was directed to organ- 
ize the department for the purpose 









fArns0US LASTS 
a AN) LEATHERS 
Neat siules for the 
well groomed gentleman- 
The tough fexture of the mate- 
rial used insures long-wear. 


CRADDOCK TERRY CO, vrsciovnc 









Hege’s Improved Saw Mil 


Ils bullt in three sizes—Light, Medium and 
reek A Carriages 25 ft. to 60 ft. Hege’s Pat. 
Rectilinear Simultaneous Set-Works are 
recognized as naving no equal) for accuracy, 
the great desire of all sawyers. All our 
mills are fitted with the 


Heacock-King Pat. Varlable Feed Works 
which will increase the cut of the mill to 
60 percent. Can be instantly cha: ged from 
slow to fast while saw is in the cut 

Write for our New Catalogue K—8. 


Salem tron Works 


WINSTON-SALEM,N. C, 


WANTED! 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 








Are you a shipper of Eggs, Poultry, 
Meat, Hides, Produce, etc ? It will be 
to your interest to make us a trial ship- 
ment, 


Triune’ Fruit and Produce Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
NORFOLK, VA. 








Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING: 

Two cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $l. More than eighteen 
thousand families reached each week. 











FOR RENT—30 horse farm, Bracebridge 
farm, Old Sparta, for 1907. Address MRS. 
ELIAS CARR, Old Sparta, N. C. 


PURE BRED BERKSHIRE PIGS for 
sale by ROSCOE D. FRAZELLE, Richlands, 
N. C. 








SEED OATS FOR SALE—100 bushels nice 
Culberson Oats, good for fall seeding, at 75 
conse per bushel. B W. KILGORH, Raleigh, 

-C. 





BARGAINS IN IMPROVED LARGE 
Yorkshire Pigs from Imported stock. Also 
thorough bred Essex. J. E. COULTER, 
Connelly Springs, N. C. 





BLUE RIBBON ANGORA GOATS AND 
Berkshire Pigs. Extremely low. G. A. RIGGS, 
Apex, N.C. 





APPLER SEED OATS, fine lot, 80 cents 
per bushel. Directions for planting in open 
furrow to prevent winter killing sent with 
each order. R. W. BIGGER, Concord, N. C., 
Route No. 7. 





WANTED.—A housekeeper and Matron. 
Some one with daughter or sister to educate. 
Address CLAREMONT COLLEGE, Hick- 
ory, N.C. 


FOR SALE —Registered Shropshire Ram 
two years old. Address GEO. BOONE, Lum- 
berton, N.C. 

FOR SALE—Two, well broke, Coon, Opos- 
sum or Mink Dogs. Address JOHN J. LAS- 
SITER, Rich Square, N.C. 
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of conducting fifteen specified objects 
in promotion of the interests of agri- 
culture; to these have since been add- 
ed the inspection of animal or stock 
fund, human foods, and cotton seed 
meal. All these branches have not 
vet been fully developed. The De- 
partment was hindered in its work 
by being compelled for two years to 
pay $10,000 to the “running ex- 
penses” of the College. It requires 
a large amount of money to conduct 
the work assigned to the Board in 
its legitimate and proper’ sphere. 
The farmers should demand that this 
work shall not be crippled by divis- 
ion of its funds to other purposes, 
especially those which have no rela- 
tion to agriculture. The attendance 
of the farmers, and their families 
upon the Farmers’ Institutes this 
year is notable, and protends a mark- 
ed advance in agriculture. Three sets 
or corps of speakers conducted these 
meetings anw were occupied full time. 
I would suggest that in the counties 
where the Alliance is organized that 
the Alliancemen make their  insti- 
tutes subjects of especial attention 
by informing the managers what sub- 
jects should be given prominence in 
their conuty. Aiso that when not 
convenient to attend in a body, that 
the lecturer or some other person 
be appointed to visit the ‘Test 
Farms’? and report upon matters up- 
on which the members of his Alliance 
are interested. When the tax yields 
more money than can be profitably 
used for agricultural purposes, let it 
be reduced. 


The Railroads. 


The efforts of the railway com- 
panies to increase minimum car loads 
of fertilizers to twenty tons should 
not be permitted to be effected. It 
is against the interest of small com- 
munities, and tends to compel pur- 
chase of goods not preferred. 

Passenger and _ freight charges 
should be lessened. Decent cars 
should be provided for all passengers 
with separate cars for each race, and 
there should be but one class of fares. 

Unjust advances in charges’ for 
freight by classification of goods or 
stated charge, should not be allowed 
and should be corrected when exist- 
ing. 

The railroads are no longer new 
institutions with whose management 
the public are unacquainted. The 
time has passed when charges can 
be regulated upon the principle (or 
want of principle) ‘‘what can they 
be made to pay.’’ The cost of con- 
struction, maintenance and all ex- 
penses connected with operation as 
well as receipts are easily attainable. 
There is no reason why these charges 
should not be arranged at figures 
just both to the people and the cor- 
porations. 


The Headquarters Property. 


I ask your consideration and de- 
termination as to what is the best 
course to pursue in regard to this. 
The suitableness of the location and 
buildings for a College or High 
School or a reformatory will at no 
distant time present opportunities for 
sale. The buildings alone cost over 
twenty thousand dollars and are un- 
surpassed for permanency. In addi- 
tion to them we have one hundred 
and forty acres of ground, and some 
machinery. 

If something like fifteen thousand 
dollars could be obtained, this re- 
stored to the fund, and invested in 
North Carolina four per cent bonds, 
would yield sufficient amount to pay 
the expense of our annual session. 

Fraternally, 
W. A. GRAHAM, 
President. 





BARGAIN.—Nearly new, 5-horse 
veriical engine, without boiler, $49. 

CAROLINA MACHINERY  CO., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


‘ADDRESS TO COTTON FARMERS. 


President Moore Urges Active Work 
and a Correct Report of Crop Con- 
dition. 





In the forty-eight counties in 
North Carolina, organized into the 


Southern Cotton Association, there 
was an executive committee of five 
good men elected and to them I look 
for the success or failure of the or- 
ganization in their respective coun- 
ties. If this committee are alive and 
alert to the interest of the cotton 
grower, then the organization in their 
county is a success. 

This committee was instructed to 
have a statistical committee in each 
township to make monthly condition 
reports on the growing crop and on 
bales of cotton in the hands of the 
growers. 

It is of the greatest importance 
that we have an honest, truthful re- 
port from every township in the 
State by. the first day of September. 
This report should give the crop con- 
dition up to August 25th, also 
amount of old cotton in hands of far- 
mers and merchants. 

This is a matter that every North 
Garolinian is deeply interested in and 
I beg the help of every individual in 
my effort to secure the exact facts. 

The city, town and county mer- 
chant can be of great assistance to 
me if he will look the statistical com- 
mittee of his township up and urge 
them and-assist them to get up this 
report and send to Secretary T. B. 
Parker, Raleigh, N. C., by the first of 
September. 

Early in September the several 
State Presidents will meet at Hot 
Springs, Ark., for the purpose of find- 
ing the true condition of cotton and 
its value to the consuming world. 
Representing the interests of North 
Carolina, I wish to go to this meei- 
ing of the Southern Cotton Associa- 
tion, with a full understanding of the 
true conditions as seen by those most 
interested in the price we are to re- 
ceive for our crop. 

There is no time to be lost. Every 
township should hold a meeting on 
August 24th or 25th. Every farmer, 
merchant, mechanic, doctor, preach- 
er and lawyer is interested in the 
price of cotton, and every one should 
attend this meeting of his township 
division. 

Cc. C. MOORE, 
North Carolina Division 
Association. 


President 
Cotton 





BARGAIN.—Good sixty engine, 
eighty boiler, $375.—CAROLINA 
MACHINERY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 
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Guilford College, 1837--1906, 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Location six miles west of Greensboro, on 
a 300-acre dairy farm. Electric lights. Abun- 
dant supply of pure water in all the build- 
ings. Three courses of study—Classical, Na- 
tural Science, Biblical. Commercial and Mu- 
sic Departments. 

Noted for thorough instruction, healthful 
moral tone, and home-like surroundings. 

For catalogue address 


President L. L. HOBBS, 


Guilford College, N. C. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF MEDICINE, "sscici> 


VIRGINIA. 


MEDICINE — DENTISTRY — PHARMACY. 
STUART MCGUIRE, M.D., PRESIDENT. 











Three vital questions concern a student 
in the choice of his professional school : 

(1) Are entrance requirements such as to 
insure him againstlegal discriminations ? 

(2) Are primary branches taught by scien- 
tific teachers with ample modern apparatus ? 

_(3) Are there abundant facilities for prac- 

tice in the advanced branches, methodically 
used to the best advantage ofthe student ? 

Send for Bulletins containing our answers 
to these and other questions. Specify which 
profession. 

Address: WILLIAM R. MILLER, Proctor. 

















Institute for 









=—s College 


b Srey ‘ Cc 

omen an ourses 
Fy -— PEACE High Standard 
Music. The RALEIGH JCatalogue 
Best Place N. G FREE 
for Your Address 
Daughter Jas. Dinwiddie, Pres. 








BY 


FREE man 


BOOKKEEPING AND SHORTHAND 


to FIVE persons ineach county, desiring to take 
personal instruction, who will within 30 days 
clip and SEND this notice to either o 


DRAUGHON’S 
RusinsCoblleges 


Raleigh, Columbia, Knoxville, Nashville, 


Atlanta, Montgomery, or Jackson, Miss. 


We also teach BY MAIL successfully, or 
REFUND MONEY, Law, Penmanship, Arith-. 
metic, Letter-Writing, Drawing, Cartooning, 
Business English, Banking, etc. 

7 Colleges in 15 States. $300,000.00 
Capital. 17 years’ success. Indorsed by busi. 
ness men. No vacation; enter any time. Write 
for catalog. POSITIONS secured or MONEY REFUNDED 


YOU MUST inorder to get Home Study FREE, 

write now, thus: ‘I desire to know 
more about your special Home Study Offer made 
in The Progressive Farmer published at 
Raleigh. 





| 








THE NORTH CAROLINA 
College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts 


Practical education in Ag- 
riculture, Engineering, Indus- 
trial Chemistry, and the Tex- 
tile Art. Address 


PRESIDENT WINSTON, 


WEST RALEIGH, - NORTH CAROLINA, 
sed 


University of South Carolina 


Session 1906-1907 
BEGINS WEDNESDAY, SEP. 26TH. 


Five courses leading to B. A. degree, four 
to B.S. degree, one to L. I. degree, and one 
to L. L. B. degree. Certificates given for work 
completed in any one of the departments. 

EXPENSES:—Tuition fee, $40.00; term fees, 
$18.00; room fee, $8.00. One-half of each must 
be paid at the beginning of each term. Tui- 
tion fee may be remitted upon presentation 
of certificate of inability to pay the same. 


BENJAIFIN SLOAN, President, 
Columbia, S. C. 











College 2 


CONSERVATORY 
of MUSIC for Women 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





Experienced teachers from leading: 
European and American Univer- 
sities and Conservatories. 

College plant, $250,000: Park 
Campus 20acres. New, fire-proof 
buildings. B., and Elective 
Degree Courses. Schools of Music, 
Art, Expression. Climate, health 
and thoroughness unsurpassed. 

Un-denominational. Cost, $285 
to $400 per year. OpensSept. 18th, 


Catalogue on application 


CHAS. B. KING, Presipent 

















Franklin Female Seminary, 


Franklin, Virginia. 








(INCORPORATED ) 


Capital stock, $30,000.00. Write for new Cat- 
alogue and special offers of the leading Busi- 
ness and Shorthand Schools. KING’S BUSI- 
NESS COLLEGE, Raleigh, N. C., or Char- 
lotte, N. C. Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Pen- 
manship, etc., by mail. 





Agricultural and Mechanical College 


FOR THE COLORED RACE, 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA. 


The l4th annual session of the Agricult- 
ural and Mechanical College for the Negro 
Race will begin September 1, 1906. Three 
departments of instruction:—English, Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical. Four year 
courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
ofScience and Bachelor of Agriculture. 
Practical two year courses. Board, Lodg- 
ing and Tuition, $7.00 per month. Free 
tuition to a limited number of students 
from each county. A commodious three 
story dormitory will be completed and 
will double the accommodations for lodg- 
ing students. A limited amount of work 
for needy students. Students allowed from 
5¢ to 12\%c per hour for labor. Night school 
for labor or trade students. Strong facul- 
ty, successful graduates. Catalogue 
furnished on request. Correspondence 
solicited. Pres. Dudley, Greensboro, N. C. 




















specialists. 


system to be installed during the fall. 


Charges moderate. 





Superior instruction offered in Literature, Science, Music and Art, by 


Electric Lights in all rooms; artesian water from well on grounds; 
hot and cold baths; steam heat with radiator in every room; sewerage 


Last session most satisfactory in the history of the institution. 


Next session begins on Wednesday, September 12th. 
For Catalogue or other information, address 


JNO. B. BREWER. 





Chowan Baptist Female Institute. 





Session of 1906-1907 opens September 12, 1906. In addition to the stately ola build- 
ing, we havea large new four-story brick building, with new Chapel, new dining- 
room, society halls, and dormitory rooms to accommodate increasing numbers of 
pvpils. Enlarged and improved Science Course. 
Biological Laboratory, and improved facilities generally. The last two sessions the 
most prosperous in the history of the school 
Course for scholastic year, $128.00. For catalogue and full information, address 

JNO. C. SCARBOROUGH, Murfreesboro, N. C. 


Newly-furnished Chemical and 


Board and Literary tuition in College 











5S52qad Annual Session 


logue A, address: 





Atlanta College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Consolidation in 1898 of the Atlanta Moston! and Southern Medical Colleges. 

egi 2 
Forty professors and instructors. (arnegie Pathological Institute has three large 
laboratories, each equipped with ample number of microscopes. 
largest Medical College building in the South, contains many lecture and class rooms, 
modern operating room and large gymnasium for students Four years are required, 
the last devoted largely to clinical and practical work. Students have free access to 
Grady Hospital and principal hospitals and infirmaries in the city. 
WILLIAM SIMPSON ELKIN, M. D., DEAN, Atlanta, Ga. 


ms October 1, 1906 


Main new building 


Write for cata- 
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OUR HOME CIRCLE 








Good-By. 
1ood-by, proud I’m 
home: 
Thou art not my friend, and I’m not 
thine. 
through 
roam; : 
A river-ark on the ocean brine, 
Long l’ve been tossed like the driven 
foam, 
now, 
home. 


world, going 


Long thy weary crowds I 


But proud world, I’m going 


Good-by to Flattery’s fawning face; 
To Grandeur with his wise grimace; 
To upstart Wealth’s averted eye; 
To supple Office, low and high; 

To crowded halls, to court and street; 
To frozen hearts and hasting feet; 


To those who go, and those who 
come; 

Good-by, proud world, I’m_ going 
home. 

I’m going to my own hearthstone, 


Bosomed in yon green hills alone— 





A secret nook in a pleasant land, 
Whose groves the frolic fairies plan- 


ned; 

Where arches green, the livelong 
day, 

Echo the blackbird’s roundelay, 


And vulgar feet have never trod 
A spot that is sacred to thought and 


xod. 

Oh, when I’m safe in my sylvan 
home, 

I tread on the pride of Greece and 
Rome; 

And when I stretched beneath the 
pines, 

Where the evening star so_ holy 
shines, 

I laugh at the lore and the pride of 
man, 

At the sophist schools, and _ the 


learned clan; 
For what are they all in their high 
conceit, 
When man in the bush with God may 
meet? 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 








GOOD HEALTH IN SUMMER. 


Three or Four Matters Upon Which This All-Important Condition 


De- 


pends. 


In warm weather the prevailing 
type of illnesses undergoes a change 
in the temperature. During the cold 
and raw winter months diseases of 
the respiratory organs, the throat, 
bronchial tubes and lungs, comprise 
the predominating forms of sickness, 
but in summer the physician’s aid 
is oftenest required for disorders of 
the digestive tract. 

Fortunately, these are usually 
mild in nature and readily yield to 
appropriate treatment, but the 
graver conditions of typhoid fever 
and dysentery always lurk in the 
background as solemn warnings of 
the danger accompanying violations 
of the rules of hygiene. 


I.—Summer Diet. 


Warmth and moisture are the two 
great essentials favoring the develop- 
ment of germ life, and any relaxation 
of the necessary precautions in keep- 
ing food supplies at a temperature 
low enough to prevent bacteria from 
multiplying, may have serious conse- 
quences. Even a few hours’ expo- 
sure to the air of a warm kitchen 
may allow sufficient change to take 
place in some foods to render them 
dangerous, and the baby’s milk must 
be an object of constant solicitude. 

For milder attacks of intestinal 
trouble in adults absolute quiet, the 
use of a laxative to remove any irri- 
tating substance that may be present 
in the intestine, restriction of the 
nourishment to small amounts of 
predigested or boiled milk, and per- 
haps the application of heat or a 
mustard plaster to the abdomen, may 
serye to bring the attack to an end: 
but with infants or small children 
home treatment is a hazardous ex- 
periment, and medical aid should be 
summoned without delay. Until the 
physician arrives it is better to give 
no milk or other food, unless the in- 
terval is likely to be a long one. 
In that case, a little beef juice in 
water may be used. 

But in addition to a water and 
milk supply of unquestionable purity, 
careful refrigeration of all perish- 
able articles of food, and the avoid- 
ance of green or overripe fruit, it 
is necessary to exercise discrimina- 
tion in the amount and nature of the 
food eaten. One of the chief func- 
tions of the food is to furnish animal 
heat through chemical changes in the 


body, and during the hot weather 
of course this demand is greatly 
diminished. The summer dietary 





should therefore be greatly reduced 
im amount, and it is preferable to 
let meat appear on the table not 
oftener than once a day. 

Milk and eggs, cereals, fresh fruits 
and vegetables, and salad _ should 
form the cheif articles of food, and 
if, in addition, care is taken not to 
drink too much ice-water at meals, 
most of the discomforts of hot weath- 
er will be much lessened. 


If.—The Water Supply. 


Water is the most essential to 
existence of all that man puts into 
his stomach—indeed, the only single 
thing he cannot live without, and 
yet there is nothing we eat or drink 
that so frequently carries in itself 
the germs of disease. 

There is a definite group of di- 
seases which, because they are so 
especially ‘liable to be spread by 
means of drinking water, are called 
water-borne diseases. Among these 
are such scourges as typhoid fever, 
cholera and _ dysentery. Mineral 
poisons are also occasionally dis- 
solved in water, and exert their in- 
jurious effects upon those who drink 
it. It is obviously, therefore, a mat- 
ter of the highest importance that 
the drinking water of a household or 
a city should be in its purity above 
reproach; but the problem for the 
ordinary man is how to determine 
this point. 

The appearance of the water is by 
no means conclusive, for it may be 
beautifully clear and palatable, yet 
contain myriads of deadly bacteria; 
or it may be muddy and of a dis- 
agreeable odor and taste, and yet 
contain nothing of a really harmful 
nature. The only way by which ab- 
solute certainty can be had lies in a 
chemical and bacteriological analysis 
repeated at regular intervals. 

But elaborate and repeated ana- 
lysis of this sort can be had, as a 
rule, only in the case of large com- 
munities with a common source, and 
are not at the service of the individ- 
ual who must look to his own supply 
from wells or springs. In such a 
case one must judge of the source by 
its surroundings. 

If the neighoborhood is thinly set- 
tled, and the well is forty or fifty 
feet from the nearest house or out- 
building and on higher ground, one 
may use the water for drinking with 
a reasonable sense of safety. The 
same is true of water from a spring 
which issues from the ground at a 





level considerably above that of the 
house or barns. But if water is 
drawn from wells in a town or from 
a well near the house or outbuildings 
or below their level, or from a spring 
similarly situated, it is almost sure 
to be contaminated occasionally, if 
not constantly, and so is the water 
of a stream except in an absolutely 
unsettled country. 

In such cases, if no other supply 
is available, all the water should be 
boiled, and, if possible, filtered as 
well, before being used. 


Ilf.—Avoiding Infection. 


Although the germ theory of di- 
sease is now pretty well  under- 
stood by everybody, and all know the 
necessity of avoiding the microbs of 
typhoid fever, diphtheria and the 
like,—indeed, some timid souls are 
so fearful of germs as almost to be 
monomaniacs on the subject,—yet 
there is still much popular ignorance 
of how diseases are spread. 

Not all germ-diseases are spread 
in the same way. In some the poi- 
son is given off by the skin, in oth- 
ers by the breath, in others again by 
the excretions, and in still others 
perhaps by two or’ more of these 
ways. : 

All possible pains should be taken 
to. destroy the germs that are given 
off by the sick, so that they will not 
find their way into the bodies of the 
well and reproduce in them the di- 
sease. In order to do this one must 
know how the poison is given off 
in each special disease, and so be 
able to prevent its escape into the 
outside world. In some cases this 
is known, but in others it is not. 

In typhoid fever the germs escape 
from the body in the discharges from 
the bowels and the bladder; and in 
a ease of this disease, therefore, 
these discharges should always be 
treated by some powerful disinfect- 
ant before they are thrown away. 
In searlet fever the poison is given 
off with the dead skin that peels 
away toward the end of the disease 
and during convalescence; the body 
of the sick child should be kept 
anointed, therefore, that the dry skin 
may not fly off, and what is removed 
at each anointing should be burned 
at once. In consumption the bacil- 
lus is contained in the mucus cough- 
ed up from the lungs and bronchial 
tubes. The spitting of this material 
on the ground or floor, where it will 
dry and be blown about with the 
dust, is, then, nothing less than crim- 
inal; it should be passed into a 
special pocket receptacle, which can 
be bought at almost any drug store, 
or into a paper napkin, and burned 
as soon as possible. 

In diptheria the poison is passed 
off in the moisture of the breath, and 
possibly by other channels as well. 
Everything, therefore, that has been 
in the patient’s room—and the walls, 
floor and ceiling of the room itself— 
should be thoroughly disinfected be- 
fore a well child is allowed to 
come in contact with it. The toys 
and books should be burned; and so 
long as the diptheria germs can be 
found in the child’s throat—they 
persist there sometimes for several 
weeks—he should not be sent to 
school or allowed to play with well 
children.—Youth’s Companion. 


Josh Billings’ Philosophy. 





A pedant iz a very learned indi- 
vidual, who mistakes a pop-gun for 
a pistill. 

A bigot iz a kind ov human ram, 
with a good deal ov wool over hiz 
eyes, but no horns, 

It requires but a phew branes tew 
make up an atheist, for the less a 
man knows the less he generally be- 
leaves. 

The man who tries tew please 
everybody iz az fickle bi natur az a 
puppy. 


Plezzure iz like molassiss: tew 


much of it spiles the taste for every- 
thing. 

The most miserable people I know 
ov are thoze who make plezzure a 
biziness; it iz like sliding down a 
hill twenty-five miles long. 

There iz no seed so sure tew pro- 
duce a big crop az wild oats, and the 
crop is repentance. 

Politeness iz like ginger-pop— 
there isn’t much nourishment in it, 
but it haz a pleazant pop and a re- 
freshing flavor. 

Profane swaring in a man iz like 
continua: crowing in a barn yard 
rooster, a plan tew keep up their 
courage or importance. 

Most people are like an egg—tew 
full of themselfs to hold anything 
else. 

There iz this difference between 
genius and tallent, one iz a natural 
reservoi, and the other haz tew be 
kantinually pumpt up.—New York 
Weekly. 





Keen Sense of Humor. 


“There’s nothing like a sense of 
humor,”’ said Rear Admiral Buehler 
at Atlantic City. ‘‘In a woman, ina 
soldier, in a sailor, in a clerk, a sense 
of humor is a help and a blessing 
through life. 

“At the same time, even a sense of 
humor may exist in excess. I, for my 
part, shouldn’t care to have so great 
a sense of humor as a British soldier 
I once heard about. 


“This soldier was ordered to be 
flogged. During the flogging he 
laughed. The lash was laid on all 


the harder, but under the rain of 
blows the soldier laughed. 

““*What are you laughing at?’ the 
sergeant finally asked. 

““Why,’ the soldier chuckled, ‘I’m 
the wrong man.’ ’’—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


REALIZE 


DO YOU 


the importance of having your 
piano thoroughly and properly 
tuned and repaired by a reliable 
and artistic tuner? 

If you will form a club ro 
to 20 strong whom you will 
guarantee to have their pianos 
tuned or repaired we will send 
one of our fine tuners, and you 
WILL KNOW your PIANO is 
properly tuned. Begin on 
your tuning club at once. 

















CHAS. M. STIEFF, 


Manufacturer of 
The Stieff and Shaw Pianos. 





Southern Wareroom: 


5 WEST TRADE STREET, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


C. H. WILMOTH, Mar. 

















WE WILL PAY YOU TO SOLICIT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The Progressive Farmer will pay a liberal 
commission to reliable men who wish to s0- 
licit subscriptions among their neighbors 
and friends. For particulars, address 

THe Prooressive FARMER 


Raleigh, N C. 
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T them is Mrs. Virginia D. Young, who | and so out-think primeval man, with 
OUR SOCIAL CHA in her own lovely home, has printed | his slow observations and slower de- 
an excellent weekly, (the Fairfax |] ductions. Telegraph and telephone 

All letters intended for this department | Enterprise) of which she is editor | and telepathy have hei abt 


should be addressed to ‘Aunt Mary,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








Aunt Mary's Letter. 


“Again I climb the mountain 
When sinner’s skies are blue, 

Where heather bells are glintin’ 
Wi’ gems o’ mornin’ dew.” 


Memory unfolds upon its unfading 
picture-screen a happy summer spent 
at Cloudland on Roan Mountain. 
The pure, exhilarating air, the mag- 
nificient panorama of everlasting 
hills and the valleys between, the 
profound silence from the busy world 
— like the melody of a half forgotten 
dream, ‘“‘sweet chiming bells of long 
ago” bring back the grandeur, the 
sublime joy of our stay ‘‘among the 
Smokies in the Land of the Sky.” 

“To him, who in the leve of nature 
holds communion with her visible 
forms, she speaks a various lang- 
uage.”’ 

One of our party, with chisel and 
mallet, fancied himself a second 
Hugh Miller, the grand old man of 
Cromarty, as he delved among the 
rocks for geological specimens. An- 
other, with pastelles and _artist’s 
book, caught the rosy tints of morn- 
ing, the wonderful golden glory of 
sunset and the shadows on the dis- 
tant mountains, flitting hither and 
thither “like witch lights on the 
Brocken.” 

With pencil and note book an- 
other sought tradition; the quaint 
folk-lore of this section. She was 
charmed when a native, said to be 
a moonshiner fleeing from ‘the 
revenues” in a nearby cove, gave her 
this bit of news: “Hit takes two 
papers to git you in law on this 
mounting, half of hit is in Tennessy, 
t’other in old North State; jest step 
across and you’re safe.”’ Our botan- 
ist came near losing her life; to 
her surprise, at this altitude she saw 
a smoke—springing quickly aside 
from it she lost balance and falling 
was only saved from death by shelv- 
ing rocks and roots. ‘Avoiding 
Secylla, almost a grave was found in 
Charybdis.”’ 

“We were told that this was the 
paradise of plant lovers; that speci- 
mens are found here that are rarely 
found elsewhere in the United States. 
Our search for heather was not suc- 
cessful, but we found the rare Gray’s 
lily, with its bells of red-brown spot- 
ted petals; Lillum Superbem and 
Canadense growing as grandly as if in 
the conservatories of specialists. Now 
and then a Trillium, long past its sea- 
son, sent up a bonnie ‘‘Wake Robin”’ 
bloom. Native terrestrial orchids 
(cypripediums) were numerous and 
as handsome as the fine specimens, 
so difficult of culture when trans- 
planted from their home in Brazillian 
forests. Reginae is especially fine. 
In moist places there was, on the 
mountain side, an occasional Sarra- 
cenia with its curious blooms; but 
kind readers, I must not tire you. 

While the days were grand, the 
evenings, away up among the clouds, 
were delicious. Guests from many 
States gathered for social greeting. 
Now the music was too inspiring to 
resist. Gray haired matrons and 
Stately men of letters, forgetting the 
intervening years since girlhood and 
youth, joined gaily in the graceful 
dignified Virginia Reel of olden 
times. (No round dances, please, we 
were too old fashioned for that!) 

We were “on the hills, forgetful 
of mankind” like the Lotus people. 
Ponce de Leon sought the fountain 
of immortal youth in the “land of 
flowers.”” Here on this mountain 
summit we thought it flowing gen- 
erously for us, were sorry when duty 
summoned homeward. 

We welcome most cordially some 
new friends this week. Among 





and owner. We hope she will write 
us often. We also welcome a new 
friend from Georgia. We are glad 
of all and hope for many more new 
friends to join with the old ones 
in making our page the best in this 
good paper. 
AUNT MARY. 





Marriage the Divine Plan for Our 
Best Happiness. 


Dear Aunt Mary: It affords me 
much pleasure to note that the read- 
ers of Social Chat, are taking so 
much interest in Compulsory Educa- 
tion. I am just convalescing from 
serious illness, and do not wish to 
join in the discussion, farther than to 
say; I am heartily in favor of com- 
pulsory education, and sincerely hope 
that it will become a law, in the near 
future, especially here, in Coffee 
County, where it is so much needed. 
Sweet Sixteen says: ‘‘The majority 
of children could attend the free 
schools if they only would.” Per- 
haps they could in some counties, 
but not here in Coffee county, where 
the free schools are taught in sum- 
mer. The majority of patrons are 
farmers and of course cannot send 
their plough boys. Some of my 
neighbors were lamenting that fact, 
while on a visit at my house. I re- 
plied: ‘‘If I had children to send 
to school, I would petition the com- 
mitteemen to have the schools taught 
in winter, as they do in North Caro- 
lina. I think it would be as pleas- 
ant to attend school here in winter 
as in summer.”’ 

I endorse Sweet Sixteen’s senti- 
ments about marrying young, pro- 
vided a girl has a father to care for 
her. I, too, am opposed to hasty mar- 
riages. With women, as with men, 
deliberation is sensible. Those who 
marry in haste not infrequently re- 
pent at leisure. In these days when, 
by taking care of health and seeking 
a measure of business qualification, 
women can easily earn their own liv- 
ing, it is not necessary for them to 
marry simply for a home and sus- 
tenance, but, as Aunt Mary says, 
‘because it is the divine plan for our 
best happiness.” 

“Mountain Hoojer,” I enjoyed your 
letter very much. Hope you _ will 
come often with your fresh, vivacious 
style. I imagine it would be dis- 
agreeable in the extreme, to be the 
husband of the kind of woman you 
described in the song. But, remem- 
ber, dear cousin Hoojer, that all wo- 
men are not of that class. You say 
he (the bachelor) doesn’t want to 
marry because he sees what it does 
for his friends. You remind me of 
some Christians, who will not join 
the church because there are some 
bad people in it. Now, doesn’t our 
Saviour plainly tell us, there will be 
some tares among the wheat? 

Milton tells us that a good wife is 
“Heaven’s last, best gift to man.’’ 
So I modestly suggest that you ac- 
cept Aunt Mary’s advice, and marry 
a home-keeper and a loving com- 
panion. No doubt you will be the 
happier for it. 

I wish to thank you, Alamance, for 
your canning receipts, as I think J 
shall profit by them. I will tell the 
cousins about my adopted home if 
Aunt Mary will let me. [Certainly 
—Aunt Mary.] 

PUELLA SMITH. 

Coffee Co., Ga. 





Reasons for Compulsory Education. 


Messrs. Editors: Today the world 
of men and women advance by 
bounds and leaps where once they 
crawled. We have in our subcon- 
scious minds, the heritage of hun- 
dreds of years of educated ancestors, 





enormously 
quickened thought. The public school 
system has made education possible 
to every child in America. 

Yet (amazing to relate!) there 
are hundreds of parents in South 
Carolina who calmly deny their chil- 
dren opportunities for schooling on 
the ground that they ‘‘want them 
at home.’’ Every child in a sense 
belongs to his country, just as his 
country belongs to him. Without 
education, neither man nor woman 
is fit to vote, and yet a just govern- 
ment derives its power from the con- 
sent of the governed. 

We can trace most of the ills from 
which we suffer politically, to the 
ignorance of voters, who put into 
office demagogues and tricksters, who 
swindle the people, and use their of- 
fice for self-aggrandizement. 

By making education compulsary 
the State relieves the child of the 
short sighted, petty tyranny of par- 
ents, who keep it out of school for 
the little personal services the child 
may do at home. I know a case 
where a mother, loving but short- 
sighted, stopped her young son, quite 
an eager student, from school to 
“make him plow.” 

A compulsary education bill would 
stop this interference of parents who 
have the old dogged sense of owner- 
ship in the child, as some very old 
fashioned men still think their wives 
belong to them and should obey 
them. 

Self protection is the first law of 
nature, and to-day the man or wo- 
man, who cannot read the newspa- 
pers, or cast up accounts, or keep 
in touch with the general trend of 
thought, is a back number, who is 
certain to be left, in the general 
rush for better conditions. 

Sach human soul, whether resid- 
ing in the body feminine or mas- 
culine, is an individual being, and 
should be assisted to its highest de- 
velopment by such legal enactments 
as the Compulsary Education Bill. 

Mrs. VIRGINIA D. YOUNG. 

Barnwell Co., S. C. 





History is full of the errors of 
states and princes.—B. Franklin. — 








New 
Grey 
Suitings 


That will prove to every woman 
who sees them how well it pays 
to send to a Dry Goods Store 
that has the late new things as 
soon as they are off the loom. 
These Grey Suitings are self 
toned barred effects, 56 inches 
should have 
marked one twenty-five, but to 


wide, and been 


create extra business in fine Fall 
Suitings at once marked them 
$1.00 a yard. 

Send for samples. 


BOGGS & BUHL 


Department 36, Allegheny, Pa. 








WE WILL PAY YOU 


To Solicit Subscriptions. 


The Progressive Farmer will pay a lib- 
eral commission to reliable men and 
women who wish to solicit subscriptions 
among their neighbors and triends. For 
particulars, address 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 














money. 
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JUST SEND ME ONE-DOLLAR 


and I will ship C. O. D. to any railroad station in the 
U. 8. this fine Willard Steel Range. Anyone can say 
they have the best range in the world, but I will fur- 
nish the evidence and leave the verdict to you. After 
you examine this r 
way. pay Agent $14. 
the possessor of the best range in the world for the 
The range has six 8-inch lids; 17-inch oven; 
15-gal. reservoir; large warming closet; top cooking 
surface, 80x34ins. Guaranteed to reach you in perfect 
order. Shipping weight, 400 lbs, Thousands in use 
and every one of them giving satisfaction. Write for 
full description and testimonials. 


WM. G. WILLARD 


Hey 82 WILLARD BLDG. 
CHESTNUT STREET 
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e, if you are satisfied in every 
and freight, and you become 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 









ESTABLISHED IN=1866. 


AN 





lon 


: Every‘instrunentiguaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory— 
if not—can be returned at our expense. 


information mailed upon request. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO 


tt 
recognized as the “LE 
“FAVORITE” piano of the South. 


CROWNING TRIUMPH FoR 
MATHUSHEK PIANCS 


Two of the most prominent Colleges in the 
South after critical examination of several dif- 
ferent makes have selected the “MATHU- 
\. SHEK’—one placing an order for twenty-two 
| and the other six. 

' “This is a strong testimonial of the superb tone 

ualities and great durability of the “MATHU- 
SHEK” piano—the instrumen 


hat has been so 
T[ADER” and 








Catalogue and full 


MEG. CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Cash or 
Easy Payments 
y 
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Fact WHAT’S THE NEWS?”’ 


GEORGIA POLITICS. 


rr 


Uhe Georgia Democratic primary date is Au- 
gust 22nd, but The Progressive Farmer, of course. 
Ags 
this is written, the outlook seems to indicate that 
Hoke He is a 
North Carolinian by birth, was Secretary of the 


goes to press too early to report its results. 


Smith will be chosen Governor. 
Interior during Cleveland’s second administration, 
and was long proprietor of the Atlanta Journal, 
which has been his personal organ since his cam- 
paign began. Smith entered the race after his 
rival, Clark Howell, of the Atlanta Constitution, 
announced his candidacy. Howell had no live is- 
sue in his platform, but Smith declared at once 
for the disfranchisement of the negro and the re- 
duction of railroad rates. For more than a year 
the fight has been on, and all this time the Consti- 
tution and the Journal have been little more than 
personal organs—and disgustingly abusive person- 
al organs at that—of their favorite candidates. 
Seven months ago Editor Estill of the Savannah 
News also entered the race, and since then there 
have been two other entries—ex-Judge Richard B. 
Russell, ‘“‘Plain Dick Russell, the Poor Man’s 
Candidate,” as he styles himself with what looks 
like demagoguery to an outsider; and Col. “‘Jim” 
Emith, the celebrated millionaire bachelor farmer. 
Hoke Smith is the only candidate favoring negro 
disfranchisement, and his arraignment of the Rail- 
road Commission has also won him many votes. 
Tom Watson, the idol of the Georgia Populists— 
a man who dearly loves a fast and furious fight— 
seems to have come back to the Democratic Party 
chiefly for the purpose of supporting Hoke Smith, 
und the entry of his 20,000 followers into the 
primary means quite an advantage for that candi- 
date. It is quite possible, however, that no candi- 
may be able to get the required two-thirds 
when the Convention meets next month, and 
the triumph of a ‘‘dark horse’’ may terni- 
this contest, the longest and bitterest that) 
Georgia voters have known for twenty years. 

we 
SOUTH CAROLINA POLITICS. 





date 
vote 
that 


nate 


Next week the South Carolina primary is to be 
held, and there is no issue except the dispensary. 
At this time it is not thought unlikely that a dis- 
pensary candidate for Governor .may be chosen 
hut the Legislature captured by the opponents of 
the institution. The Charleston News and Courier 
thus summarizes the platforms of the several can- 
didates: 


“The one essential difference between the Man- 
ning and Ansel dispensary platforms is that Mr 
Manning favors the State dispensary and Mr. An- 
sel would abolish it. Both Mr. Manning and Mr. 
Ansel are willing that counties shall decide for 
themselves whether or not intoxicants shall be sold 
within their borders; though Mr. Ansel goes fur- 
ther and says that he is personally a prohibition- 
ist, and would vote against even a county dispen- 
sary in his own county. 

“The voter who favors the State dispensary law 
county option will support Mr. Manning. 

“The voter who opposes a State dispensary but 
favors county option will vote for Mr. Ansel. 

The voter who favors the State dispensary law 
as it stands with the condition that the ‘Brice Law’ 
shall be repealed and who is opposed to any kind 
of county Option, will support Mr. Blease. 

“Mr. A. C. Jones is for no State dispensary, but 
would include high license under the dispensary 
regulations in the options. Col. J. T. Sloan and 





Mr. J. J. McMahan are for the State dispensary, 
and we do not know what they think about the 
‘Brice Law.’ Mr. W. A. Edwards is against the 
State dispensary. 
“Mr. Joel E. Brunson is for a bone-dry world.” 
we 
A DESPERATE REMEDY FOR A DESPERATE 
CASE. 

Two weeks the Charlotte Observer in the 
course of a remarkable editorial declared: ‘‘Lynch- 
ing will not end in North Carolina until the killing 
of lynchers begin. 


ago 


Then it will end.”’ 
This was called ‘‘a and so it 
was; but so might we call the declaration of the 


fearful sentence, 


head of our army that deserters must be shot. 
Just as surely as inexorable necessity demands 


that military law; for self-preservation, deal death 
to deserters, just so surely does it demand, in this 
day when the foundations of our civilization are 
threatened by mob rule, that our civil law shall 
protect itself by even the most extreme measures 
Courageous and fitting it was therefore that Gov- 
ernor Glenn of North Carolina should issue his ad- 
dress to the people last week, with clear-cut orders 
io our military authorities. 
wrong of lynch law 


In this address ‘“‘the 
and the evil results to follow 
are recited. 


upon its application To prevent it in 


any given case, the sheriff is directed to summon 
the nearest military 


to use all peaceful 


company and an armed posse; 
means to disperse the mob, 
and if it remains obdurate, to order his force to fire 
into it. Captains of companies are ordered to hold 
themselves and men subject to the orders of the 
sheriffs, and if the mobs cannot be dispersed oth- 
erwise, to obey the sheriffs when they give the or- 
der to shoot.’”’ 

Governor Glenn has done well. And we have tco 
much faith in the people of North Carolina to be- 
lieve that he will lose any popularity for what he 
has dared in the name of law and order. 

5 4 

INVESTIGATING THE TOBACCO TRUST. 

Several weeks ago President Roosevelt appointed 
Hienry W. Taft (a of the 


brother 


Secretary of 


War), as special agent to investigate the Tobacco 


Trust. For some time he has been conducting a 
grand jury investigation at Nashville, Tenn., where 
two thousand pages of testimony have been gather- 
The 
officers of the tobacco growers’ organizations, and 
Representatives Gaines, of Tennessee, and Stanley 
and Trimble, of Kentucky, were active in their 
efforts to bring out all the evidence. Now it is an- 
nounced that Mr. Taft is coming to North Carolina 
this fall to continue his investigation—a matter 
which will interest all growers of the weed in this 
State and which their Associations should make 
the most of. President Cuningham and President 
Adams should co-operate with the Government to 
the fullest possible extent. Representatives Gaines, 
of Tennessee, speaking of Mr. Taft and his work. 
is quoted as saying: 


ed to aid in the prosecution of the Trust. 


“Special Attorney Taft and his assistants are 
very much in earnest, and I want to say that I 
was very much impressed with the thoroughness 
of their work while in Nashville. Very important 
evidence was secured, and in my opinion, it wil! 
not be long before the Tobacco Trust is down on 
its knees to the growers of tobacco. I have learn- 
ed since my arrival in Washington that the Tobac- 


co Trust has, during the past few days, notified 
retail dealers that they will be allowed to sell 


other than trust-made goods. For years the trust 
refused to sell to retailers unless they agreed not 


to handle independent brands of tobacco. Thke 
grand jury investigation at Nashville is, in my 


ovinion, responsible’ for this sudden change of 
front on the part of the American Tobacco Com- 
puny. The farmers are going to win in their 
fight for living prices for their products.” 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 

Don’t hurt 
you must, a 
When you ¢an, 


any one if 
clean, 


you can help it, but if 
quick wound heals soonest. 
it’s better to refuse a request by 
letter. In a letter you need say only what you 
choose; in a talk you may have to say more than 
you want to say.—Old Gorgon Graham. 





THE COTTON ASSOCIATION. 

We ask attention to the article by President C, 
C. Moore in this number of The Progressive Farm- 
er. If Mr. Moore speaks strongly, it is only be- 
cause he is terribly in earnest about the organiza- 
tion of the cotton farmers, and he finds it hard to 
understand why they, who have so much at stake. 
And 


warning 


are not also terribly in 


the which he 
sounds in regard to the prospects for low prices 


earnest. well-con- 


sidered, too, is note of 


ior the coming season. If the farmers allow them- 


selves to become indifferent now, they may lose 


all the advantages they have won by their previ- 
cus efforts. 

We hope that the farmers in each State of The 
Progressive Farmer’s territory will give this mat- 
ter attention, but 


we especially the cotton 


growers of North Carolina to rally to the support 


urge 


of Mr. Moore, and raise the money and give the 


aid necessary for him 


which he was called last 


to the 
The farmers 


of the State should be ashamed to have their lead- 


carry on work to 


January. 


ers again begging money from business men, in- 


side or outside of the State, to defray the run- 
ning expenses of a North Carolina farmers’ or- 
ganization. 





HARVESTING CORN. 

Our Dr..Butler’s severe arraignment of the fod- 
der-pulling folly in last week’s Progressive Farm- 
er--—a severe arraignment, but a just one, as all ex- 
perience goes to show—has doubtless set many of 
our readers to thinking and to inquiring as to 
what plan can best be substituted. Dr. Butler had 
expected to give his own views as to this subject 
in this week’s Progressive Farmer, but was called 


away on business before completing his article. 


Our readers who saw Mr. R. W. Scoitt’s address, 
aus printed in our issue of August 9th, however, 


already understand what method should be fol- 


lowed, and we should like to hammer away at his 


suggestion, week after 


week and month after 
nonth, until the farmers in every neighborhood 
within our reach adopt the idea which he sets 


forth: that of having the farmers combine to shred 


and harvest their corn crops with the 


same sort of co-operative effort they now exercise 
in threshing their wheat 


together, 


and other grain 
So important is this matter that we reprint here- 


crops 


with the most important part of Mr. Scott’s paper. 
Read it, discuss it with your friends, and see if 
some such plan of co-operation as he suggests 
cannot be worked out in your own neighborhood. 
Says Mr. Scott: 


oon 


The past season in eight days I cut with a Me- 
Cormick corn harvester, a driver, three horses and 
three hands to shock, fifty acres of corn that must 
have averaged thirty bushels to the acre. The to- 
tal cost could not exceed one dollar per acre, and 
was actually under this. When I got ready to 
shred this corn, I placed the engine and shredder 
cut in an open space, and stacked the stover, mak- 
ing a long rick, and it stacked nicely. It 
seven days to shred the corn. I kept three wagons 
in the field, and one hand to load wagons. The 
corn was unloaded from wagon on the shredder 
table. One man to feed shredder, one to look af- 
ter it, an engineer and one man to unload corn-- 
uine in all. The entire cost, 
shredder and labor, did not 
dollars. 


took 


including engine, 
exceed one hundred 
My corn was in the crib, the field cleared 
of stalks for the next crop, and fully fifty tons of 
stover in the stack. . 

“This corn never touched the ground from the 
time it was shocked until it was in the erib. If il 
pays to cut wheat with a binder and thresh it with 
a thresher, why will it 


not pay to handle a corn 
crop in the same way? Necessity brought the 
wheat binder into use; so eventually will the 


scarcity of labor make the shredder and corn har- 
vester come into general use. 

“The small farmer will say he cannot afford to 
buy this outfit for a one-horse or two-horse crop; 
I answer, apply the same principle that is used 
in the wheat threshing where the outfit is owned 
by a company, and they go around and thresh the 
crops, large and small, and the neighbors turn 
out and help. So can they do in harvesting and 


tireshing the small corn crop, and the engine that 
runs the thresher, instead of rusting in the shed 
in the fall, will be shucking corn.” 
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MEETING OF FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 

The twentieth annual session of the Farmers’ 
Alliance held at Headquarters near 
Hililsboro last President W. A. Graham 
opened the session with an able review of condi- 


State was 


week. 


tions affecting the farmer’s welfare, his address 
appearing in full elsewhere in this paper. The ai- 
tendanece was good, the financial report surpris- 
ingly gratifying, and a number of new counties 
reported.; For example, the new President and 
Vice-President both come from counties re-organ- 
ized by Lecturer Cates—counties in which three 
we believe, there was not a 
And it is proposed to keep 


or four ago, 
single Sub Alliance. 
up this work: hereafter Mr. Cates will be kept in 


ihe field as nearly all the year round as possible. 


years 


a7 
The Committees. 
body was fine—it 
Perhaps the fol- 


The personnel of this year’s 
was a fine body of farmer folk. 
lewing list of committees will serve as well as 
anything else as an index to the character of the 
body: é 


and By-Laws—John Graham, S. J. 
R. Creech, J. A. McAllister, J. O. 


Constitution 
MeLaurin, W. 
Keel. 

Resolutions and Demands—G. F. Parrott, S. T. 
Roykin, J. M. Mitchell, N. C. Garrison, J. H. Eure. 
Business Agency—J. A. Davis, A. M. Hunter, 
E. Carlyle, S. T. Boykin. 

Lecturing—R. H. Speight, C. C. Williams, W. 
R. Creech, J. C. Bain, F. M. White. 


J. 





Education—H. M. Cates, J. S. Davis, W. H. Ty- 
ler, J. A. Davis, G. W. P. Cates, Clarence H. Poe, 


John Graham, J. A. McAllister. 
wt 
The New Officers. 
The the Alliance 
ihe best known farmers of Eastern North Carolina, 


new President of is one of 
a substantial, popular, progressive man of char- 
aeter and standing—George F. Parrott, of Lenoir 
County. For Vice-President a man of no less in- 
fluence, a man who has the confidence of every- 
body in the “Seotch country” of North Carolina, 
was chosen—Mr. J. A. MeAllister, of Robeson. Of 


course, the Alliance would not be itself if T. B. 


Parker not Secretary, the inimitable Cates 
Lecturer, and Prof. John Graham on the 
Committee—and they were all re-elected, as were 
Sieward J. C. Bain, Doorkeeper George T. Lane, 
Chaplain G. W. P. Cates, and Sergeant-at-Arms k. 
The newly-appointed Judiciary Commit- 


M. Mitchell, H. D. Egerton, and 


were 
Uxecutive 


HI. Lane. 

tee consists of J. 

C. C. McLellan. 
a 


or 


ridging the Gap in Public Education. 


\ number of notable resolutions were adopted 
at this session of the Alliance, the one which ex- 


cited most discussion perhaps being that in re- 
sard to providing an adequate system of high 
schools and academies in North Carolina. This 


reads as follows: 


“Whereas, the chief deficiency and weakness in 
eur plan of education in North Carolina lies in 
the gap between the publie school and the college, 
since the former lives by taxation and the latter 
by State appropriation, endowment, gonations, 
ele., while secondary education, especially in the 
rural districts, is dependent upon weak church 
schools, precarious academies, and a few expensive 
institutions; and, : 

“Whereas, it is impossible to. develop the pub- 
lic schools to adequately supply the colleges, to 
huild up in the country a spirit of liberal culture 
scientific agriculture and love of farm life, with- 
out a more stable, certain and uniform plan of 
secondary education, 

“Resolved, that we earnestly urge the next Leg- 
islature to appoint a committee of distinguished 
educators to take under consideration the whole 
matter of secondary education, the unification of 
our school system, supplementary appropriations 
to duplicate local taxation for high schools, and 
providing three first-class high schools in which 
agricultural education shall be a primary consid- 
cration—the committee to study conditions, in- 
vestigate thoroughly and report, d rafting a meas- 
ure which shall meet the conditions in our State, 
this to be publicly submitted in time for discussion 


by the people in advance of the following session 
of the Legislature.’’ 

On motion, the President appointed Prof. W. H. 
Tyler, Prof. John Graham, and Dr. R. H. Speight 
to appear before the proper committee of the Leg- 
islature in support of this proposition. 

oe 

l'ertilizer Tax Money Must Not Be Misused. 

There is no mistaking the position of the farm- 
ers of North Carolina in regard to the 
At the Farmers’ 


use of the 
State Con- 
voice, and 


fertilizer tax money. 
vention they spoke with no uncertain 
with equal clearness they stated their position in 
the State Alliance at Hillsboro last The 
idea of ‘“‘marrying the A. & M. College and the Ag: 
ricultural Department”’ the 
following clear-cut resolution adopted with enthu- 
siasm: 


week. 


was condemned, and 


“Whereas, the efforts frequently made to have 
funds derived from the Agricultural Department 
fertilizer tonnage tax used for the general support 
of the A. & M. College is of vital concern to the 
farmers of the State, therefore be it 

“Resolved, by the North Carolina State Alli- 
ance, that we most unqualifiedly condemn the use 
ef Agricultural Department funds for this pur- 
pose. It being self-evident that the A. & M. Col- 
lege is a general State institution, for the educa- 
tion of manufacturers and the development of 
manufacturing no less than for the education of 
farmers and the development of farming, we 
count it an inexcusable injustice to require th 
farmers to contribute to the general support of the 
institution from a special tax levied exclusively ou 
the farming classes of North Curolina. We de- 
mand that the fertilizer tonnage tax be kept and 
used for its legitimate and original purpose of pro- 
noting the exclusive interests of the exclusive 
class from which it is taken, and that the agri- 
cultural department of the A. & M. College, put 
there for the class comprising 82 per cent of our 
population, shall have its full share of State and 
National appropriations; an dthat in case any fer- 
tilizer tax money be used at the College, it. shalt 
be used solely for additional and supplementary 
vromotion of the farmers’ department after that 
department has received its full and due share of 
the regular funds provided by the State and Na- 
tion.”’ 
a4 


The Jute Bagging Trust and the Fertilizer Freight 
Rate. 

The recent attempt of the jute bagging trust to 
take advantage of the farmer’s unorganized condi- 
tion and make new extortions, also aroused the old 
spirit of the Order. 
adopted advising ‘‘members of the Alliance and all 


A resolution was accordingly 


users of bagging or producers of cotton to discon- 
tinue purchasing bagging from the trust and use 
any other covering in lieu thereof.’’ 

Another victory which the Alliance was largely 
for the 
threatened, is the 


instrumental in winning farmers and 


ten-ton 
The 
Corporation 


whose results are now 
rates on fertilizers. 
that 
Commission make the minimum twenty tons—that 


ininimum for car-load 


railroads are now asking the 


is to say, they would give car-load rates only on 
shipments of twenty tons or more. This is the 
action of the State Alliance: 


‘Resolved, that the State Alliance earnestly and 
emphatically protests against such action as 
prejudicial to the farming interests of the State, 
and that we respectfully urge the Corporation 
Commission to refuse to make any increase in the 
minimum car-load.”’ 


x4 
Other Resolutions. 

The Farmers’ Alliance, moreover, not’ only 
stands for agricultural progress and educational 


it 
and it was entirely fitting that the Order should 


progress, but also stands for good citizenship, 
endorse the efforts Governor Glenn is making tq 
A 


adopted with enthusiasm and without a dissenting 


suppress mob law. resolution to this end was 
voice. 

Another resolution urges Sub Alliances to co- 
the of 
Farmers work. 


Agriculture in 


It 


operate with Department 


promoting Institute is sug- 





der Alliance auspices and get speakers from the 
Department whenever there is promise of a good 
audience. This would indeed be helpful work for 
the Alliance to take up. . 

By direction of yet another resolution, a com- 
mittee consisting of W. A. Graham, J. A. McA!- 
lister, R. H. Speight, and Clarence H. Poe is di- 
rected to draft an address to the farmers of the 
State, urging the importance of organization and 
setting forth the advantages of the Alliance. 

of 

Outlook for the Alliance. 

Altogether, this was a most satisfactory session 
of the Alliance, and the outlook is very encourag- 
ing. We should like for our readers who live in 
counties in which the organization does not now 
exist write Secretary T. B. Parker and take 
steps to re-organize. The Alliance, as President 
Graham points out in his address in this week’s 
paper, has the best machinery of any farmers’ so- 
ciety ever established. 


to 


And for nearly ten years 
now, the organization in North Carolina has been 
kept so steadfastly and scrupulously within the 
bounds of its original purposes as to silence every 
suggestion even that it not 
organization. 


is a strictly non- 
Its Presidents 
und others officers are, and have been, men who 
heve the confidence and respect not only of the 
farmers of North Carolina, but of the whole peo- 
ple. Wherever it has been reorganized, it has 
profited by the mistakes of the past, and its lead- 
ers are men against whom there is no suspiciou 
of self-seeking or political scheming. 
enough to admit all 
through it cotton farmers, tobacco farmers 
peanut farmers can all work together to protect 


partisan farmers’ 


It is broad 
classes of farmers, and 


and 


the interests of any one class which may be threat- 
ened. 

The Alliance ought to have 100,000 members in 
North Carolina. 





SEED SELECTION. 

Just at this time of year there is no other farm- 
ing subject which can be discussed with so much 
profit as the selection of seed corn and seed cotton. 
A few weeks ago we had an excellent article on the 
W. A. Petree. 
this week Prof. J. M. Johnson, formerly of the 
North Carolina Experiment Station, but now at the 
head of the Agricultural Department of the Unit- 
versity of Georgia, gives explicit directions as to 
Within 
a week or two we expect to have an article from 
Dr. W. J. MeLendon on field selection of cotton 
seed. We hope that our farmers who grow these 
crops will keep each of these articles in mind, and 


selection of tobacco seed by Mr. 


the proper method of selecting seed corn. 


rut their suggestions into actual practice. Assist- 
ant Secretary Hays, of the United States Depart- 
of Agriculture, we believe it is, estimates 
that by proper seed selection alone, through a pe- 
riod of only ten years, the total yield of our crops 


could be increased by from 25 per cent to 40 per 


ment 


cent. Certainly there is no branch of farm work 
which will give greater returns in proportion to 


cost than the careful selection of seed. 





NEXT WEEK’S FEATURES. 
For next week’s Progressive Farmer three note- 
Director 
Sta- 


week's 


worthy features may now be announced. 
R. J. Redding, of the Georgia 
tion, will supplement ‘‘C’s’”’ 
paper with-a more exhaustive article on the open 
Mr. R. 
will contribute an excellent paper on ‘‘Farm Dairy- 
And thirdly, there will be a letter ‘To the 
Young Man on the Farm” which we consider one 


Experiment 
letter in last 


furrow method of sowing oats. H. Gower 


ing.”’ 


of the best we have had this year; every farm boy 


should read it. Look for these features. 





Be punctual. Whenever I am to go to a place 
the first thing I do is to get ready; then, what 
time remains, is my own.—John Wesley. 





Loyalty (to rulers) is with me an essential 





gested that Subs can arrange local Institutes un- 





branch of religion.—John Wesley. ° 
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TO MRS. COTTON FARMER. 


While 


Mr. Farmer Has Been Sleepiug, 


the Speculators Have Been Wide- 


Awake—Prompt Action Necessary to Prevent Low Prices. 


Mrs. 
joying 
out to 


Farmer: 
the summer, I hope you got 
your picnic and that you had 
a jolly good time: I have had a 
chance at “kivered and uncivered” 
pie, chicken, and old ham several 
times. I do enjoy a great big picnic 
where I find all the family, including 
grandma and the baby, too. I go to 
every picnic I can reach; I like to 
mingle with the folks and see them 
happy. 

If the time for enjoying is about 
over, I may be pardoned for calling 
your attention to a matter that you 
need to talk to Mr. Farmer about. 
I think you should wake him up if he 
has gone to sleep, and tell him that 
Mr. Speculator is wide-awake and to- 
day I read in ‘‘Broker’s” letter that 
it is expected the cotton market for 
this fall will open under nine cents. 

Now, my dear madam, what will 
Mr.:- Farmer think when he finds that 
while he was staying away from the 
meeting of his cotton club all these 
months, Mr. Speculator was at every 
meeting of his club, and now he is 
ready to pay eight to nine cents for 
our cotton? 

There is no just cause for you to 
sell your cotton for less than twelve 
to thirteen cents the coming season, 
but I warn you now that if Mr. Farm- 
er does not take a live interest in his 
cotton club, he will suffer. 

I wish the women folks had the 
selling of this eotton crop; I bet you 
Mr. Speculator would not get any cot- 
ton at nine cents. I am not sure of 
this, however, if Mr. Farmer is to do 
the selling. 

Mrs. Farmer, this is a very serious 
matter I am calling your attention to 
—one that requires immediate atten- 
tion from your good man. He needs 
to get to thinking and talking to his 
neighbor. Somebody is going to suf- 
fer if there is not a waking up about 
in spots in our State. 

Our farmers cannot afford to wait 
for the Texas farmer to do the work 
for us. Nor can we wait to see if 
Mr. Harvie Jordan can do everything 
for us; it is our duty to give our 
hearty support to the Cotton Associ- 
ation and make it the strong and 
beneficial organization it can be 
made if we do our part. 

Mrs. Farmer, I do not like to in- 
quire into family matters, but I hope 
you will pardon me for asking you 
if you know how much cash your 
man has paid toward the support of 
the Cotton Association? 

We have some farmers who have 
never paid one cent; and these same 
farmers wonder why Mr. Jordan does 
not put cotton to fifteen cents and 
keep it there. 

I may just as well tell you that our 
North Carolina Cotton Association is 
in need of money; we have not post- 
age stamps to send out letters with. 
We have many calls for speakers to 
go to various places to talk about cot- 
ton conditions, but none af these let- 
ters ever contain money for the rail- 
road fare of the speaker. 

IT hope this letter to you will wake 
up some good man who will wake up 
his neighbors and all help me in this 
big work the farmers have put upon 
me. 

Give my love to grandma and the 
baby. C. C. MOORE. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





The Automobile Nuisance—What 
Shall We Do About It? 

Messrs. Editors: You may eall 

me ‘hay seeder’ calamity howler, 


or what you choose, but I do think 
the farmer is imposed upon. For 
instance, the country roads were con- 
structed’ mainly for farmers to travel 


I hope you are en-| to 





town, but we are deprived of 
that privilege a part of the time. For 
sometimes we have to go round en- 
gines and automobiles, too. In 
other words the farmer has to clear 
the way for every thing else to pass. 

We think this is wrong, and 
should not be allowed, yet we hold 
our peace and say nothing. It was 
very gratifying to us for the last 
few years to believe that the once 
broad hasm between town and coun- 
try people was fast narrowing. But 
without a change it is not likely to 
get much narrower. 

Out North and Northwest there is 
a great fuss about the speed the autos 
make on country roads, and the peo- 
ple are endeavoring to pass laws to 
restrict speed. But I think that will 
amount to about as much as the child 
labor law in North Carolina. The 
thing we think the Legislature 
should do is to pass a law and say, 
whom the country roads belong to. 
If to the farmers, well and good; if 
to the automobile and steam engines, 
then let us have another road of our 
own. 
This is a subject I have been 
thinking on for some time, hoping an 
abler pen than mine would first take 
it up. What do you say about it, 
brother farmer? J. D. YATES. 
Chatham Co., N. C, 





Appler Oats—Somebody Should Ad- 


vertise Them. 

Sirs: I saw in your paper of 
July 12, in Captain Petty’s article 
that he recommends the Appler oats 
of Southern raised seed. Please 
answer through The Progressive 


Farmer and let me know where I 
can get some of the appler oats. 
J. W. HATLEY. 
Plyler, N. C. 





Wooden Mail-Boxes Won't Go. 


Postmaster-General Cortelyou’s or- 
der, which goes into effect August 
lst, permitting patrons of rural de- 
livery routes to make their own mail- 
boxes or to have them made to order, 
provided such boxes are so construct- 
ed as to fall within the requirements 
of the Department, seems to have 
been misunderstood, says the Wash- 
ington Post. 

Misleading comments have appear- 
ed stating that farmers can now whit- 
tle out their wooden boxes to make 
a rural mail-post box in any way they 
choose. The order of the Postmaster- 
General provides exactly the con- 
trary. All boxes must be made of 
galvanized sheet iron or sheet steel, 
of certain specified dimensions. Wood- 
en boxes are regarded’as being neith- 
er secure nor weather-proof within 
the requirements of the Department, 
and all such boxes now in use wili 
be gradually eliminated from the ser- 
vice. 





The ‘‘Modern Miller’’ of St. Louis 
says: “Many of the farmers are 
storing their wheat, refusing to ac- 
cept the lower prices bid them. From 
the total winter and spring wheat 
crop 710,000,000 bushels, indicated 
by the Government’s July 1st condi- 
tion, a surplus of 150,000,000 bush- 
els can be spared for export after 
meeting home requirements for bread 
and seed of nearly 560,000,600 bush- 
els (the indicated whole _ require- 
ments cn the 1905 crop), and leaving 
for reserves 90,000,000 bushels to 
carry into the 1907 crop, or the same 
amount that was carried into the 
1906 crop.” 





He who allows oppression shares 
the crime.—Eras. Darwin. 









CHESTER 
Smokeless Powder Shells 


“LEADER” and “REPEATER” 

The superiority of Winchester 
Smokeless 
undisputed. Among intelligent 
shooters they stand first in pop- 
ularity, records and shooting 
qualities. ; Always use them 


For Field or Trap Shooting. 
Ask Your Dealer For Them. 


Powder Shells is 





How About YOUR Ensilage? 


“OHIO” Ensilage Cutters cut two ways—cut and elevate the corn into 
silo at an amazing speed; and cut off huge slices from your ensilage expenses, 
How does it ‘‘cut’’ expemses? By its immense ~apacity, its self feed 


mechanism, its power-saving direct draft blower, 
silage distributor, its minimum use of power for maxi 


Silage as a milk and beef producer is 
far superior to grain. Our book “Med 
ern Silage Methods”’ (10c) tells all about it. 
Our Ensilage Cutter Catalog will easily con- 
vince the man who wants the best. Send 
for it. Manufactured only by 


The Silver Manufacturing Co., 
Salem, o. 


simply operated 
@ results. 

















separate bases, for 


1 have along and honorable record. No other kind of power and 
) noother steam engines give such thorough satisfac 
many sizes and widely adaptable. Engines on boilers, with 
Leffel Engines are noted for t' 

Great Power on Little Fuel, 


quick steaming, long life and simplicity. Be sure to write for 
catalog with all details and investigate fully before buying. 


‘James Leffel & GOu, Bex 178 Springfield, O. 


walling, on, ott, upright, horizontal, etc. 




















I manufacture 
EAGLE BUGGIES 


One Profit Plan. 





with each Buggy 
my $12.50 everywhere. 
Read what those w'1o have bought our Golden 
Eagle Buggies say, We cin furnish the names 
of more than oné thousand satisfied customers. 
any dealer tells you Golden Eagle Buggies are 
NOt as good as represented, ask us for names of 
People who are using them in your county and 


Aelinbigh Gy 
oS har 


ee ee 








atetmad + accel S ferric 


$25.00 SAVED. 


and sell GOLDEN 


A high-grade $65.00 I — 
Buggy at a wholesale price of $49.00. A : 
set of fine Collar and Hame Harness 


for 87. 49. 





on the One Price, 





Worth 





$49.00 





« 


C , Alkane 
ear Ei 
: Qercl o Lieve 
Jac he beef 


| fon _ 


ps J Jo. go 

or 9 

CUT OUT COUPON AND 
MAIL TODAY. : 





160 Edgewood Ave. 


NAME 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY C0., 


Please send me, prepaid, catalogue No, gg 
of Golden Kag:e Buggies 


Teepe y 





ATLANTA, GA, 














ADDRESS__—__ 

















When writing advertisers, please mention this paper. 
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TO GET RID OF FLIES. 


Troublesome Insects and the Way to 
Deal With Them So They Will Not 
Bother. 


The common house-fly breeds in 
manure and door-yard filth, and is 
found in nearly all parts of the world. 

On account of the conformation of 
its mouth parts, the house-fly cannot 
bite, yet no impression is stronger in 

the minds of most people than that 
this insect does occasionally bite, says 
L. O. Howard, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This impres- 
sion is due to the frequent occur- 
rence in houses of another fly called 
the stable-fly, and which, while close- 
ly resembling the house-fly (so close- 
ly, in fact, as to deceive any one but 
an entomologist), differs from it in 
the important particular that its 
mouth parts are formed for piercing 
the skin. It is perhaps second in 
point of abundance to the house-fly 
in most localities. 

The number of eggs laid by an in- 
dividual fly is undoubtedly large, av- 
eraging about 120, and the enormous 
numbers in which the insects occur 
is thus plainly accounted for, especi- 
ally when we consider the abundance 
and universal occurrence of appropri- 
ate larval food. In order to ascer- 
tain the numbers in which house-fly 
larvae oecur in horse-manure piles, a 
quarter of a pound of rather well- 
infested horse manure was taken on 
August 9th, and in it were counted 
160 larvae and 146 puparia. This 
would make about 1,200 house-flies 
to the pound of manure! 

Remedies and Preventives: Screens 
on doors and windows during the 
summer months; the supplementary 
use of sticky fly-paper; added to a 
daily darkening of rooms, followed 
by the well-known house-wife’s meth- 
od of “driving out” flies by shaking 
cloths or papers toward one undark- 
ened opening—~are all excellent meas- 
ures which are worthy of systematic 
practice. But—a single nearby sta- 
ble, barn or rubbish pile, may supply 
enough flies for an entire neighbor- 
hood. The prompt gathering, dis- 
posal or treatment of horse manure, 
ete., is a preventive measure of great 
importance, and should not be neg- 
lected. 

Experiments have been conducted 
by the Government, in an endeavor 
to find some substance which, added 
to the manure, would kill the maggots 
therein. Chloride of lime, and kero- 
sene, were both found to be fairly 
effectual when applied in large quan- 
tities. But such applications, on any 
practicable scale, are expensive; it re- 
quires nearly a pound of the chio- 
ride, or a pint of kerosene, to kill the 
maggots in a peck of horse manure. 

Another experiment was then con- 
ducted on a different plan. A tight 
shed was built over a manure pile 
which adjoined a stable where twelve 
horses were kept. The manure was 
all carted away, the interior of the 
shed as disinfected with chloride of 
lime, screens were placed at all open- 
ings—-and the trial began. 

Thenceforth all manure went 
promptly from the stable to the 
screened shed. Practigally no flies 
obtained access to the manure while 
it remained there; consequently, 
practicaily no eggs were deposited 
therein, and the neighborhood fly 
crop was actually perceptibly dimin- 
ished. 

That’s a hint that is worth remem- 
bering! If stable or barn-keepers in 
a given community would thus act 
in unison, splendid results might be 
achieved in a single season. Hoise- 
Wives, too, could aid in the good 
work, by giving extra attention to 
garbage cans, pails, and back-doo1 
and back-yard surroundings. 

Flies are not only a bother—they 
are a deadly menace as well. Ty- 
phoid and other germ diseases are 


surely carried by them from house to 
house, from back-yard filth to pantry 
eatables, and from the sick room to 
the parlor.—Farm Journal. 








Have Your Titles Examined. 


When aman buys a 
should not take any living man’s 
word as to the title. He should have 
it examined by the best abstractor 
in the nearest county seat. He should 
then take this abstract to the mosi 
careful and critical attorney that he 
can find, and have him pass upon it. 
If there should be any defects dis- 
covered he should not pay in full 
until these have been corrected. If 
he does otherwise, he is very certain 
to buy himself a lawsuit, or at any 
rate trouble. The time to settle your 
titles is when you buy your land. 
File away this abstract and attor- 
ney’s opinion, and in case you want 
to sell your land or mortgage it, all 
you have to do is to have the abstract 
brought up to date, a very simple 
matter. You then know that you 
really own what you have paid for. 

We do not charge our readers any- 
thing for this advice, although it has 
cost us considerable to learn the les- 
son. The first farm we ever owned 
we bought on an abstract of title fur- 
nished by the seller. He was a man 
of the highest character and woul 
not rob anybody of a cent, and had 
bought the land in a similar way on 
an abstract. Within a couple of years 
we were surprised to find that there 
was a widow’s dower in it, and we 
were obliged to buy her off at her 
own price. Fortunately, we were 
able to do so without much loss be- 
cause the various warrantors were 
mainly honorable men and had the 
means to pay a large part of the loss. 

In nearly all newly settled coun- 
tries there are various clouds on 
titles. For example, the original 
patent may not have been recorded. 
One of the former owners may have 
been a single man and the fact that 
he was single not mentioned in the 
deed. It may at some time have 
been sold for taxes, and the various 
steps leading up to the tax sale may 
not have been properly taken. Some 
neighbor may have a right-of-way 
through the land which may not have 
been recorded. 

These are but a few of the many 
defects which may act as a cloud 
on a title. While not interfering 
with the farmer’s enjoyment of his 
property, it may interfere with his 
disposing of it or mortgaging it. The 
way to remedy any defect is to let 
the other fellow do it before you pay 
down your good money.—Wallace’s 
Farmer. 


farm he 





It seems to us that Secretary Rich- 
ard Cheatham ought to tender his 
resignation. There are some who, in 
view of certain charges of specula- 
tion made against him, and develop- 
ments at the investigation of these 
reports ordered by President Jordan, 
will not give the Association the 
same support as in’the past. Mr. 
Cheatham may be all right, but he 
has acknowledged speculating in the 
name of another in order to accom- 
modate that friend. The Association 
has been waging war on all such 
transatcions and there will not be the 
same confidence in it and its efforts 
as long as an officer is connected with 
it who will even ‘wink at’’ such 
transactions. The Association would 
be better off with another secretary 
against whom there is not the slight- 
est suspicion.—Greenville (S. C.) 
Mountaineer. 





The heart which can carry the 
burdens and sorrows of even the 
most forsaken, which can make room 
for the griefs and toils and cares of 
the hapless multitude, is filled with- 
out measure with the life and love of 
God.—Charles .F B. Miel. 








Draw-Knives 


to 


Pocket-Knives 


Axes or Hatchets—Bits or Chisels— 
Saws or Planes—Hammers or Screw-drivers— 
all tools—any tool—so long as you want the very 
best of its kind may be found among the famous 


KEEN 


KUTTER 


QUALITY TOOLS 


There is no argument—no question—they are 
the best you can buy at any price. So it is 
with any other tools you can mention together 
with Forks, Rakes, Hoes, Shovels, Garden 
Trowels, Manure-hooks, Grass-shears. Any 
tool for shop, home or field. 





“*The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.” 
Trade Mark Registered. 
If not at your dealer’s write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 





















A Stong 
Well made 
and 

Reliable 
Machine. 


By removing the 
partition this ma- 
chine becomes a fine 
Guano Distributorof 


large capacity. 
For 


at any price. 


@ moderate 
rice we make the 
est that can be got 





Government tests and the experience of farmers who have 
used this method prove that oats sown in an open furrow 
never freeze out and are not easily damaged by diy weather. 

One acre sown with the CoLE GRAIN DRILL will produce 
an average of as much as /wo acres sown the usual way. 

Write for valuable information and price list. 


THE GOLE MANUFAGTURING 60., Gharlotte, N. 6. 











































MILK FEVER 


This treatment has cured 97 pe 
the injection of steril atmospheric 


most efficacious and harmless one. 


For Sterilized Air Treatment. 


treated. Ofall known methods of treating Milk Fever, 


is by far the most simple and practicable as well as the 
Anyone can use it as wellasa doctor. Sent free 
to any address on receipt of $3.00. Nevin Poultry Yards, Charlotte, N. C., R. F. D. 7, Box 48. 


OUTFIT 





r cent. of all cases 


air into the udder 




























x, WASHINGTON 
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It Costs You Nothing to Inspect 





A Set of Washington Harness. 









it at our expense, 
ble weak 


strap reinforced. 
Loo 


Washineton on the gig saddle. 


TENNESSEE HARNESS CO., 


Send us your dealer’s name and we will send 
you aa set through him, examine it carefully, 
and if you do not think it is more stylish and 
durable than any $20 00 set you have seen, return 


Washington harness is a set of single buggy 
harness, stylish and madeto wear. Every possi- 
point is reinforced, Davis rubber or 
nickel trimmings. Collar half patent leather, 
lines reinforced with steel billets, traces single 
Specially designed saddle. 

for * Washington” rosettes and the name 
Price with Col- 
lar and Hame, $16.00; with Breast Collar, $15.00. 


NASHYILLE, TENN. 



























The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and wilido asthey promise. When writing 
to make Lparenases, please re- 


for catalogues, prices, etc., and es 


y, 


when you write 
member to say, ‘I saw your ad. in THE PROGRESSIVE FARME 
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THE WORLD’S NEWS. 


Matters Not Mentioned in Our Editorial Review—Press Comments on 
Public Affairs. 


The Texas Democratic State Con- 
vention declared for Bryan for Presi- 
dent. 

For the first time in its history 
Persia is to have a national legis- 
lative assembly. 

Odell defeated Governor Higgins by 
one vote in the New York State Re- 
publican Committee. 


Near Charleston, S. C., three long 
term negro convicts cut the guard’s 
throat and escaped. 

The Democrats of Texas nominated 


Thomas M. Campbell for Governor. 
He is to be named for Governor. 


The annual encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic has 
taken 100,000 visitors to Minne- 


apolis, Minn. 


James D. MeNeill, of Fayetteville, 
N. C., was at Roanoke, Va., re-elected 
president of the National Firemen’s 
Association. 


Mr. C. A. Reynolds has been nomi- 
nated by the Republicans for Con- 
gress in the fifth district, opposing 
Hon. W. W. Kitchin. 


The Texas Democratic Convention 
demanded an anti-lobbying law and 
one prohibiting contributions by cor- 
porations to campaign funds. 


William J. Bryan renewed _ the 
fight against Democratic National 
Committeeman Roger Sullivan, of 


Illinois, charging misuse of funds. 


Dr. A. C. Dixon, the great Boston 
preacher, has resigned the Ruggles 
street Baptist Church to accept a call 
to the Moody Church of Chicago. 


Wholesale assassinations by bomb- 
throwing and slaughter by volleys 
from soldiers continued in Warsaw 
and other Russian-Poland cities yes- 
terday. 


Dr. Julius Dreher, of Selwood, 
South Carolina, former president of 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va., has 
been named as American consul to 
Tahiti, Society Islands. 


At Danville, Ill., Thursday, Speak- 
er Cannon for the eighteenth time 
was renominated for Congress and 
endorsed for President, his consent 
having been gained after pressure. 


Officials of the First National Bank 
of Birmingham, Ala., announced that 
Alex R. Chisolm, paying teller, is 
$100,000 short in his accounts, and 
he was arrested on his return from 
a vacation trip. 


The earthquake calamity in Chile 
is appalling, the loss of life in Val- 
paraiso being estimated at from 1,- 
000 to 5,000; the city is a prey to 
continued quakes and fire and the 
population is fleeing in terror. 


The United States District Attor- 
ney has taken steps to prosecute the 
two bucket shops which aided and 
abetted Paying Teller Chislom to em- 
bezzle $150,000 from the First Na- 
tional Bank of Birmingham, Ala. 


The Jamestown Ter-Centenial Com- 
mission decided to use 70,000 square 
feet of floor for the government’s 
exhibit at the exposition; $30,000 
was set aside for a Negro building 
and $70,000 for an exhibit by that 
race. 


Republicans of the fourth North 
Carolina district have named Berry 
Goodwin, of Johnston Count, as a 
candidate against Congressman Pou. 
Ex-Judge Robinson, of Goldsboro, 
has also been named as a candidate 
for solicitor in the Raleigh district 
against Armistead Jones, 








Chinese labor will be given a 
thorough test on the Panama canal. 
Contracts calling for 2,500 China- 
men for canal work have been pre- 
pared and advertisements will be 
used by the Isthmian canal commis- 
sion in a few days ‘asking for pro- 
posals from labor agents. 


Bob Davis, the negro who made a 
brutal assault on Miss Brooks, of 
Greenwood, S. C., having slashed her 
with a knife in attempting a name- 
less crime, was captured Thursday at 
4 p. m., and was shot to death at 7 
p. m.; Governor Heyward was pres- 
ent and appealed to the mob but in 
vain, 


The South Carolina cotton manu- 
facturers have made radical changes 
in credit and allowances and have 
decided to quit practically buying 
jobbers and exporters to handle their 
products on a parity with those of 
the New England mills; Southern 
products have improved to such ex- 
tent that the mills can declare their 
independence. 


The faction of the Republican 
party of Texas, known as the “‘re- 
organized’ held its State convention 
at Houston, Tuesday. E. H. R. 
Green, of Terrell, president of the 
Texas Midland railroad, and son of 
Mrs. Hettie Green, of New York, was 
nominated for Governor, and J. C. 
Gibbons, formerly mayor of Paris, 
Tex., for Lieutenant Governor. 


Old Man Brodie Duke, who nearly 
two years ago married a woman of 
fame in New York, while in his cups, 
and has since been trying to get 
away from her, is at last free. In 
New York last week, the court gave 
him a final decree of absolute di- 
vorce. It is to be hoped that news- 
paper readers will now be free for a 
season from the matrimonial troubles 
of the Duke family.—Statesville 
Landmark. 

s * * 
More Russian Trouble. 


Wednesday was a day of bloodshed 
and turmoil in Russia. ° 

In three different parts of Warsaw 
bombs were thrown at policemen and 
nearly 100 persons injured. Con- 
spirators shot seventeen policemen, 
four gendarmes and seven infantry 
patrolmen, soldiers killing fifteen of 
the crowd and wounding 130. The 
police station at Lodz was set afire 
by a bomb and troops fired several 
volleys, killing and wounding many 
persons. Three police chiefs and 
one provincial police captain have 
been assassinated in different towns. 
Great popular indignation has been 
aroused at St. Petersburg by the bru- 
tal lashing of Mlle. Smirnoff, a re- 
fined lady, who made a sarcastic re- 
mark about soldiers, and the news- 
papers are demanding that the offi- 
cers and men guilty of the outrage 
be tried. Investigation into the at- 
tempt to assassinate Grand Duke 
Nicholas shows that ball cartridges 
were used in ninety-six rifles of the 
sharp-shooters. 








*FOOS” ENGINES.—The ideal 
power for ginning. Place order in 
advance of your wants. They have 
the points, and natural winners. 
Catalogue free.—CAROLINA MA- 
CHINERY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


SOUTH DOWN SHEEP 
AND ESSEX PIGS. 


I bave a fine lot of Ram Lambs ready for 
shipment in June and July, also a few Essex 
Pigs for June and July delivery. 


LL. G. JONES, 
Tobaccoville, - - - North Carolina 








When writing advertisers, please mention 
his paper. 





BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 








Home of the Champions 





Stunner and Perfect Challenger are at the 
head of my great Poland China herd. Thirty- 
five spring pigs for the season’s trade and 
more sows to hear from. I guarantee my 
hogs to please or no sale. Honesty is my 
policy. E. S. WRIGHT, 

Brush Creek, Tenn., Route No. 1. 





EGGS FOR HATCHING 

Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 

Prize Stock. Hardy and Prolific. No breed 

of fowls excel them as layers and general 

utility. Circular free. Eggs per 15 $2.00, Prize 
ens $3.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
ARM, West Durham, N. C. 








Sunny Home Farm 
Se BS See ee 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the best. 
Write 


A. L. FRENCH, PRop., 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 














RONZE TURKEYS, Mammoth. 

UFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 

UFF WYANDOTTES. 

TOULOUSE GEESE. 

WHITE TURKEYS. 

WHITE GUINEAS. 

PURPLE GUINEAS. Very Rare. 

Have the only flock of the South. 
Mention this paper when writing 


J. Cc. FOW KE, 
BALDOCK, BARNWELL CO., &. © 


a ERKSHIRE SWINE, Imported Strains, 





PURE DUROC JERSEY SWINE. 

If you want something nice in a beautiful 
cherry red pig, standard bred, male or 
female, of the highest class and most fashion- 
ably bred, enclose stamp for catalogue and 
prices to B. A. WHITAKER &« CO., 

Bell Buckle, Tenn. 





RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth, 
blocky, andvery handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
ture Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,500 to 
$7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this breeding for 
Hb; in the West they would cost you from $4 
to $60. 

ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM, 
Sam’. B. Woops, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 
Scotch Collie Dogs 


Or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, 8S. C. 





Brown Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin | 


Bantams—and Eggs in Season, address, 
OPEN VIEW FARMS, 
ROBT. L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 
MouUNT HOLLY, + - - NORTH CAROLINA, 





THE SWIFT CREEK 


STOCK FARM 


Has on hand and must be sold, Young Jersey 
Bulls and Heifers. Also Poland China and 
Berkshire Pigs. None better bred. 


TT. P. BRASWELL, 


Battleboro, - - - North Carolina. 





EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15, 

S C. White and Brown 
Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houndans, Black Minor- 
cas, Light Brahmas, and 
C. I Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder; it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7,5Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 








OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 


AND 
Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 


























Why Depend on Packing- 
house Products, Especially if 


you Live in the Country? 
PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW FORA 


PAIR OF 


Poland China or Mam- 
moth Black Pigs, 


for Fall delivery, and raise your own 
meat. Descriptive circular furnished on 
application. Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 


Propr. Greensboro Nurseries, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


BERKSHIRES | 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. ... , 


Cottage Grove Par 


Greensboro, N.C 























FORSALE 


Registered Berkshire Boars and 
Sows from Prize Winners. 


PURE BRED 


White Wyandottes, White Plymouth 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Pekin Ducks, 
Egg Settings and Stock. 








PINEHURST GENERAL OFEICE, 


Pinehurst, North Carolina. 











RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


DILLSBORO, N. C., 


Breeders of the ‘‘MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS” S. C. White Leghorns, S. 
C. Brown Leghorns, White and Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. 

25 yards of pure Pit Games. 

Not the cheapest, but the ‘‘MOST 
RELIABLE.”’ 4 

Eggs for sitting our specialty this 
season. 
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VALLE VIEW FARM 
"WwW. &. SHIPLEY, Prop, 
VALLE CRUCIS, N. C. 
HEREFORDS, as good as they grow. 
YOUNG COWs, with Calves by side, and 


safe in calf again, and BULLS, good enough 
to head any herd 


SH ROPSHIRES, bred for Wool and Mut- 
n 


ton. 
Satis.action guaranteed. Correspondence 
invited. 
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THE MARKETS. 


OUR WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW. 





The Trend of Prices of All Farm 
Products Outlined for Progressive 
Farmer Readers. 

Norfolk, Va., August 20, 1906. 
Kees.—The egg market remains 
firm. ' Fresh stock is in big demand at 

»Q cents per dozen. The receipts 

have been very light. Not enough to 

supply the trade. Lots of the dealers 
have been forced to use the cold stor- 
age eggs. It looks like the hens are 
taking their usual August vacation. 

Poultry.—Receipts have been heavy 


all last week, but demand has been 
good and they are kept moving at 
16c.@17e. per pound (16 2-3c. to 


35¢e. each). Old fowls are selling bet- 
ter but prices remain unchanged, 35e. 
to 50c. each (10c. per pound). Ducks 
25e. to 35¢e. each—demand good. 
Potatoes.—The Irish potata crops 
have been about all marketed. The 
sweet potato crop is very poor, con- 


tinuous rains for the’ past three 
weeks doing great damage. The 
Haymans sweets will be a_ failure, 
and the yellows, about one-half oi 
last year’s crop. 

The demand for sweet and Irish 
potatoes has been great. And prices 
are, Hayman sweets, fancy, $3; 
choice, $2.75; yellows, fancy, $3; 
choice, $2.50@$2.75; reds, $2.50@ 
$2.75. Irish potatoes, No. 1, $2.50; 
No. 2, 32. 


Cabbage.—Receipts have fallen off 


and market has been much firmer 
and more active—$1.25@$1.50 per 
erate. 


Onions.—Market firm at 90c.@ $1 
per bushel. Reports from the onion 
belts in New York State and the West 
report a heavy onion yield. 

Melons.—The season is coming to 
a close. The crops were short 50 per 
cent and the melons of a very poor 
quality. Very few fancy melons have 
come to this market and prices real- 
ized on small and medium-sized were 
very low. About ten or twelve boats 
are in the dock and prices are firm 
4c. to 10¢e. each. 

Fruits.—The receipts of 
this week have been heavy. yeorgia 
having cleared up its crop, peaches 
are coming in from Maryland and 
Delaware. The bulk has arrived in 
poor condition. The rains are large- 
ly the cause of the poor condition of 
the fruit-——75e. to $1 per basket. 

The heavy rains in the grape sec- 
tion have ruined the crops. Only a 
few crates are coming in and thev 
are in a leaky condition. Prices, $1 
to $2 per crate. 

Apples.—Receipts heavy 
per barrel. Faney stock is 
$3.50 @ $4. 

Pears. — Receipts very heavy; 
prices are good at $3 to $4 per bar- 
rel, 

Prices of other standard 
are as follows: 


peaches 


$2 to $4 
bringing 


products 


SMOKED MEATS. 
Hams— 



























POROGT, DOP VOUNE cccceccoscsnoone 20@21 
Choice, per pound ........---.---- 18.5)20 
Common, per pound_-__---_--__-_- 16@17 
Shoulders and Si es— 
PORCT, BET ROBRG ..<<cccncensvo-~ 1244@13 
Choice, per pound ---_- -- 12@12% 
Common, per pound--_. concen Saee 
Jowls, per pound ........-......- 6 @7 
PEANUTS. 
Market very firm. 
CNIS Po be ele 3 @—_—_— 
BEPIOUS DIINO wcccmccnccasuccees 146 
Prime ---. 24,@ -— 
Machine picked —___._..._-__-__ 2 @ 24 
Bunch _____ 3a 334 
Low grades lua — 
Seema ae aa ee dene tale $1.00 $1.10 
HIDES. 
Market active. 
Dry flint, per pound-____-------- 19 @ 
Dry salt hides, per pound. 18 @ ———— 
Dry, damaged hides, per lb---. 7 « 
Green salted, per pound-_-___-___ Ww@—— 
Green ides ...nne-- cance as 
Calves, each -......_... - 8 @ 1.00 


Dry calf, per pound ___.-_--_- AG 
CATTLE SHEEP, LAMBS AND HOGS, 


S. W. Va. steers, per pound... 3!4@ 4 
S. W Va. heifers, per lb_--..... 3 @ BM, 


o0unr..---— 


S. W. Va. cows, per Ib --_-----__ 24a Ss 
N.C. and Va. steers, per Ib---. 2'4w A 
N. ©. and Va, cows, per Ib_____- 2,@ —— 
Medium and thin cattle, per lb 14a 2 
























Mllk calves, medium, per lb... 5 @ 5% 
Milk calves, fancy, per lb...... 4@ 
YORTHUNGES; POT 1D 2c cncenscwanins 24@ 3% 
i 5 @ 
I. EE 3 @ 4 
Goats (not wanted) ----.......... ed 
WOOL, ETC. 
Wool, free of burrs, per lb_... 27 @ ——— 
Wool burry---... ie nine AAS abs 17 @ 18 
Wool slightly burry-- -2 @—_—_— 
Washed wool, per Ib.. -- 30 @ 
Tallow, per pound --............- 442 ——- 
Bees wax satin 238 @ 2 
GRAIN, HAY, ETC. 

Corn, white 67 @ 
[ 6 @ 66 
Cracked corn, per bushel...._-- 6 @ 5 
Hay—Ohio, Michigan and Indi- 

ana No. 1 Timothy in ton 

lots from store ----.--.-- $19 00 @ 
Choice light mixed hay $17.00 @ —-— 
NIU NO aap oie cules ccenniomidl 14.00 @ 
Heavy mixed......:.........c.... GOO @ 16.50 
Rye straw, short, small lots, 12.00 @ ——— 
Oat straw in car lots_-....--.. 10.00 @ ———— 
Bran, per ton, from store -... 21.00 @ 22.50 
Middlings, perton, from store 23.00 @ ——— 
Cotton seed meal, per ton---. 30.00 @ 
Oats, white, per bushel, from 

WI eivcaiccmpcecnadinnnmants 46 @ 
Oats, No. 2 mixed_-.....--...... 43 @ 45 


STAVES. 
Market is strong with good demand. All 
staves per thousand of 1,200 pcs. 






Prime Culls 

Red oak hhd. staves-_-_----..- $55.00 @ $42.00 
W. O. hhd. staves, light — - 95.00 @ 65.00 
W.O. hhd. staves, heavy-~.-. 115.00 @ 80.00 
W. O. hhd. heading; light---. 90.00 @ 55.00 
W.O. p'pe staves, light -..... 130.00 @ 100.00 
W .O. pipe staves, heavy --.. 150.00 @ 110.00 
W. O. bbl. staves light--...... 60.00 @ 35.00 
25.00 


W. O. octave staves, light... 
SHINGLES. 
Per 1 000—Car Load Lots. 
Shingles, cypress, size 6x20. 
No demand. 


50.00 @ % 


Market slow. 














TO. 1, GOT &, BDING.W25s.ccecees $8.50 @ $9.00 
No. 1, sap, split ~-... - 550 @ 7.00 
No. 1, heart, sawed-........... 8.50 @ 9.00 
RAILROAD TIES. 
First-class white oak ties, f. 0. b 
Se 55 @ 
OVBPOOE BIOS .W.Wcccsemtesnsns 4'O 
Yellow pine 35 @ 
BOARDS, 
Lumber market very dull, 

No, 1 4—4 boards, per 1,000 feet $22.00 
No. 2 4—4 boards, * nid - 2 
No. 3 4—4 boards, * ” © 13.00 
Edge box boards, * “12.50 
8-inch board, - " © 13.50 
10-inch board, ™ * * 15.00 @ 16.00 
5—4i@6—4 heart No. 1-----.$30.00 

BO Bicwane 26.00 

No. 3...-.. 20.00 
COTTON—Tone quiet 
ates 10°, 
Low Middling---- "9 11-16 

B. 





Raleigh Cotton. 
RALEIGH, Aug. 20, 1906. 
Prices to-day 10@10'%4 


Prices this date last year-_.-------.._.10'4@104 
Cottonseed. 201, 
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New York Markets Reported by the 
Progressive Farmer’s Correspon- 


dent. 
New York, August 20, 1906. 
Naval Stores.—Spirits turpentine 


seems to be under some speculative 
control, but as yet little if any change 
is observable. Stocks are not very 
large, yet there is sufficient. Gen- 
eral run is 62%c. for machine made 
barrels. Rosins of high grade are 
in rather light supply and market 
generally is firm on the basis of $4.10 


for common to good strained, and 
from this through every fraction to 


$6 for WG and $6.20 for WW. 
quiet at $5@$5.50 as 
Pitch, $3 and steady. 

Cotton.—The week has been de- 
void of any excitement and closes in 
favor of the buyer. Unfavorable 
weather has been reported from a 
number of points but in the main 
every newsitem thatcame over the tick- 
er seemed to give encouragement for 
a big crop, and of course prices tum- 
bled. For spot stock middling upland 
quotable at 10.30¢c., against 10.60c. 
same time last year. 

Wheat.—A new low record is be- 
ing made on crop prospects that are 
now being realized. But the ques- 
tion is whether the decline has not 
already been too great. Compared 
with some other food products wheat 
is the cheapest thing on the list. The 
market is in sound condition, and ex- 
porters are willing to take any quan- 


Tar 
to quality. 


tity—-as soon as the bottom seems 
reached. September closed at 77 
5-Se. against 87% c. last year. 

Corn shows some decline as an- 


other huge crop looms in sight, and 
September 55%4¢c. against 
last year, 

are easier. 


closes at 
59 ke. 


Oats Official rate for 





spot in elevator, natural white 30 
to 33 pounds, 37%c.@38 &e. 

Country Produce.—The hot weath- 
er has affected the egg market and 
prices have taken a decided tumble. 
Almost all lots arriving from a dis- 
tance contain enough ‘‘off’’ stock to 
make the whole rather suspicious, 
and not over 17c., can be quoted for 
average Western, while Southern 
grades work out at 14c.@15. But- 
ter is doing better and extra cream- 
ery is quotable at 22%¢.@23c. Wes- 
tern factory, 15ec@16e. Renovated, 
16c.@20c., latter for fancy. Cheese 
strong and tends upward. Large size 
full cream, 11%c.@11 %c. 

There is a steady market for dried 
fruits and supplies are light. Fancy 
evaporated apples 12c., choice 11 %c. 
@11%e. Cherries, 14c.@14%ce. 
Blackberries, L0¢er Raspberries, 
evaporated, 25c.@ 27c. 





Choice handpicked apples are sell- 
ing well, and quotations run from 
$2 @$3.50 per double-head barrels, 
of Duchess or Alexander. Astrachans, 
$2 @$2.50. Pears steady with good 
demand for top grades, which are 
quoted at $2.50@$3.50 barrel. 

Peaches steady. All sorts of rates 
prevail, with Maryland and West Vir- 
ginia at 50c.@85e. per basket. 

Virginia watermelons, $8 @$6 per 
100. 

Southern potatoes are in quite liber- 
al supply and are quotable at $1.25 


40 


@$1.50. Sweets, $3@$3.75. Yams, 
$1.25 @ $2.25. 
Beets, $1 per 100 bunches. Lima 


beans per one-half barrel basket, 75e. 
@ $1.50. Norfolk peppers, per car- 
rier, 30c.@40c. per box. Tomatoes, 
40c.@75.c per box. 








F_is. 


Seat, pressed steel, spring steel hold support; easiest rider made. 
Double levers for raising and lowering plow; perfect adjustment; perfect 
adjustment our own special patent; sets at any angle, according to the 
Pulverizing scraper adjustable. 


broad, flat-bottom furrow. 


This 2-Horse Disc Piow 


is the supreme perfection of field 
chanics. The Royal 2-Horse Disc Plow 
isthe only plow made entirely of iron 
and steel, quality guaranteed, every piece 
perfect, neat, graceful, compact. No un- 
necessary weight. The hitch or tongue 
of steel has two patent adjustments, 
regulates width of cut; horses do not walk 
on the plowed ground; right-hand horse 
walks in the furrow. Absolutely no side 
draft. Interchangeable bearings, dust- 
proof boxes. Beam high quality steel; 
patent design; can’t spring out of shape. 
Levers easy handling. 
osition. Disc 
and; turns a 
Automatic rear wheel latch 


holds the wheel to the furrow; allows plow to turn square corner, righ or left; locks the 


rear wheel automatically soon as the team is straightened out. 


Roayl. Descriptive book free. 


No plow made like The 


Chattanooga Implement & Manufacturing Co., Dept. Y, Chattanooga, Tenn., U.S. A. 








SOUTHERN LIFE & TRUST GO., 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Solid, Sound, Successful. 





Last year $65,000,000 was paid to foreign life insurance companies by the 


people of the Southern States. 


This enormous drain is ruinous to our section, 


and should be stopped. The most effectual method is to patronize our own 
deserving life insurance companies and thus build them up. 


The Southern Life and Truct Company is a deservin 
suring public has been convinced that its policies afford perfect protection 


The in- 
From 


company. 


small beginnings it has grown into the largest life insurance company (not in- 


dustrial) in the South. 


Surplus to Policy-holders July 31, 1906, $300,000. 


The only company that proposes to invest in each locality the net 


premiums received from the locality. 


Take a policy in the SOUTHERN LIFE 


AND TRUST COMPANY, and you get the best possible protection, keep your 
money at home to help build up your own immediate section, and assist in 
stopping the enormous drain of money from your State and South. 


.E. P. WHARTON, President. A. W. McALISTER, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. 
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Wood's Seeds 


FALL SOWING. 


Every farmer should 
have a copy of our 


New Fall Catalosue 


It gives:best methods of seed- 
ingiandifull information about 


Crimson Clover 
Vetches, Alfalfa 
Seed Oats, Rye 
Barley, Seed Wheat 
Grasses and Clovers 
Descriptive Fall Catalogue 


mailed free, and prices 
quoted on request. 


T. W. Wood & Sons, 


Seedsmen, -- Richmond, Va. 


Our Trade Mark Brand Seeds are the 
best and cleanest qualities obtainable. 











SHOO-F Ph 
. Anna 
Kills every fly it strikes. Keeps the rest off cows in 
pasture longer than any imitati Absolutely h less to 
man er beast. Cures all sores. Used by same dairymen 
since 1885. Kills lice and mites. If dealer offers sub- 
stitute, send us @ 1 for Improved 3-tube Sprayerand enough 
SHOO-FLY to protect goocows. $1 returned if cows not 
protected. Name express office. Free booklet. 
Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co.,1026Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia 
= knows from experience SHOO-F LY Is O. K. 


RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS 


COOPER BROS., PROPS. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


MONUMENTS 
IRON FENCE. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 
































Weew End and Summer Excursion 
Fares Via the Seaboard. 
From Raleigh, N. C., to— 
Summer 
Excursion. 
Old Point, Ocean View, Virgin- 

ia Beach, Cape Henry, Old 

Point Comfort, etc.......$ 8.25 
Washington, D. C., N. & W. 

Sd. Co. ..: 
Baltimore, Md., Bay Line.... 
New York, N. Y., O. D. 8S. &. 

Co. . ee 22.25 
Boston, Mass., M. & M. T. Co. 26.25 
Providence, R. I.......- 24.25 

Also rates to Buffalo, N. Y., Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., and all Summer Re- 
sorts in the East. 


18.25 
13.25 


Ce ee er 


eee eeeee eeeeee 


Week- Summer 
End. Excursion 


Jackson Springs,N.C. $8.30 $4.40 
Wrightsville, N.C... ceses 7.30 
Wilmington, N. C..... 4.50 wa as 
Lincolnton, N. C..... 5.25 8.25 
Ghaley, N.C. .sccces 8.80 9.10 
Rutherfordton, N. C.. 6.45 9.75 
TaierOry, M, Ce 2 6620s 5.25 7.80 
Blowing Rock, N.C... 8.60 18.00 


Summer Excursion and Week-End 
tickets are also on sale from all other 
rincipal points to Summer Resorts. 

For information as to rates and 
schedules, dates of sale and limits, 
address, C. H. GATTIS, T. P. A., 

Raleigh, N. C. 


BUSINESS PRINTING for Farmers. Use 
good stationery with your own name and 
name of your farm neatly printed. Write 
for prices to MUTUAL PUBLISHING CO, 
Raleigh, N. C. 











Needed Legislation. 


Let the Legislature see that ev- 
ery white man is protected in the 
exercise of the ballot; don’t keep 
him out because he can’t spell Con- 
stantinople or a monosylable. The 
white men who bought this once 
grand republic were not for the most 
part fine scholars and professors, 
but men of good common sense— 
which is very rare now in some 
places. 

Kill the crop lien law which is a 
fraud, benefits the extortioner, and 
injures the farmer and laborer. 

Give us the Torrens land law; so 
a good many of the cheap lawyers 
will be beaten into pruninghook and 
plowshare holders. 

Give us an honest dispensary, sa 
men that want liquor and drink it, 
can get it right and pure. Don’t 
let any filthy lucre accrue to any 
one in the dispensary business. 

And put a whipping-post in there, 
too, so when a fellow gets drunk and 
beats his wife and children unde- 
servedly, or outrages anybody, he 
will be taken there and the proper 
number of stripes given him, and 
so beat some moral suasion into 
him. 

And let a scheme be devised 
whereby poor men’s children can 
learn letters without so much decep- 
tion by a few and so much taxation. 

P. P. D. JOHNSON. 

Robeson Co., N. C. 





How tse Pure Alcohol is Denaturized. 


On the first of January 1907, the 
law allowing alcohol to be manu- 
factured free from taxation, to be 
used for lighting homes, fuel and 
other purposes, will go into effect. 
How it is made undrinkable the pa- 
trons of the Agriculturist are inter- 
ested in knowing. The Germans 
have been using it for several years, 
and their formula is as follows: 

To every one hundred gallons of 
grain alcohol two and one-half gal- 
lons of a mixture of a standard prep- 
aration composed of four parts of 
wood alcohol and one part of pyridin, 
which is derived from coal tar. Both 
are poisonous, and the pyridin im- 
parts an offensive taste and odor to 
the liquid. Sometimes a little oil of 
lavender or rosemary is added, n 
combination with the standard com- 
pound, but sometimes two gallons 
of a solution of benzol, another drug, 
is used in place of the perfume, and 
in combination with two and one-halli 
gallons of the wood alcohol and py- 
ridin. In the year 1903 and 1904, 
26,080,505 gallons of alcohol were 
denaturized for light, heat or manu- 
factures by one of these two methods, 
eighteen or twenty times as much be- 
ing treated by the former as by the 
latter. 





Kentucky and Tennesse Fairs. 


Tennessee will have its first State 
Fair October 7th to 13th. The exhi- 
bition will be held under the auspices 
of the recently organized Tennessee 
State Fair Association at Nashvilie. 
A large display of agricultural prod- 
ucts, implements, and _ live stock is 
promised. 

In connection with the Fair there 
will be a home-coming of Tennessee- 
ians, similar to that the Kentuckians 
have recently had. 

The Kentucky State Board of Agri- 
culture and the local committees ap- 
pointed to arrange for the State Fair 
to be held at Louisville beginning 
September 17, 1906, are fast getting 
matters in shape for the big event, 
but as yet, most of the work done 
has been necessarily of a preliminary 
nature. Sufficient progress has been 
made, however, to justify the belief 
that this year’s State Fair will be 
more complete than any which has 
preceded it.—Inland Farmer. 








Tobacco Crop Improved. 


It is remarkable how little the 
people know about the future, and 
how much they think they know. 
Never in the history of our country, 
in the memory of our oldest inhab- 
itants, has more wet weather visited 
the farmers than has been the case 
the present summer. It was the 
general verdict of the know-alls even 
as shortly back as two weeks ago, 
that the tobacco crop in Stokes 
County was not only going to be 
exceedingly short, but that the qual- 
ity would be very inferior. But to- 
day every farmer you meet tells 
you that he has as good if not the 
best crop of tobacco that he ever 
had in his life. The Old Marster 
still knows his business—Danbury 
Reporter. 





Important Work. 


Now that farmers are about 
through working their crops, they 
can employ themselves doing jobs 


about the farm which had to be neg- 
lected until now. Shrubs and small 
bushes in the pastures should be cut 
down to let the grass grow. Our 
pastures preferto grow trees instead 
of grass. This is the great draw- 
back to pastures. A shrubbing at 
least once a year is necessary. 

Weeds in fence jams and on ditch 
banks and around yards and lots 
should be cut down. This will pre- 
vent the raising and scattering of 
seed to all parts of the farm. 

All ditches and terraces should be 
carefully repaired. Now is the time 
to do this work and much other work 
of this kind about the farm.—J. M. 
Beaty, in Smithfield Herald. 





A Splendid Agricultural College for 
Georgia Assured. 


Georgia is now assured of, whai 
she has been for several years work- 
ing to get established, a splendid Ag- 
ricultural College. The General As- 
sembly of the State now in session 
has passed the Conner Bill appropri- 
ating $100,000 to the State Univer- 
sity at Athens to be used in con- 
structing buildings and necessary 
equipment for a modern up-to-date 
Agricultural College. Governor Ter- 
rell approved the bill last week and 
half the money will be available on 
January 1, 1907, and the other half 
January 1, 1908. 

Recently nearly one thousand acres 
of fine farming lands have been deed 
ed to the State adjoining the present 
University campus and it now looks 
as if the Empre State of the South is 
preparing to take the lead in agri- 
cultural education. Georgia has at 
last taken a long step forward in es- 
tablishing and maintaining an insti- 
tution of such great value and need 
to the farmers sons of the State. The 
time is not far distant when the State 
will appreciate the wisdom of locat- 
ing first-class agricultural high 
schools in the various Congressional 
Districts as feeders’ to the Central 
College and as helpers to those of our 
boys and girls in the rural districts, 
who while amply able to attend the 
local institutes, will not be able to se- 
cure a full collegiate course. We 
may naturally look forward to the 
immediate inauguration of a cam- 
paign of agricultural education in 
Georgia such as has never before 
been started in the South.—The Cot- 
ton Journal. 





All letters to advertisers should 
be carefully addressed. It ts tm- 
portant to give the box, street 
number or department in answer- 
ing advertisements. Always state 
that you saw the advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer. 








Young Man 


Train for! Business 
There’s room and a good ‘ 


salar 

the banks and big business see owe 
for accom men with a good sound 
business training anda whole lot of 
energy and ambition. If you are 
ambitious we will furnish you with 
a commercial training that will 
_ you ina position tosuccessful: 
y cope with the problems of the 
busy business world. Write our 
nearest add-ess for a copy of our 
catalogue—its free. 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. HOousTON, TEX. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. RICHMOND, VA. 
CoLuMBus,GA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


RUBBER STAMPS 


ELASTIC A DURABLE A PLEASING 


WE MAKE ANYTHING, -EVERYTHING,- MADE IN THIS 
LINE. ESTABLISHED OVER 368 YEARS AGO, WE KEEP 
STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE. TRY US. write ror Prices 
Ifyou want something nice, Ee Air Cushion Stamps 
ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP WKS. 
Pioneer Stamp House of the South. 


~P. 0.Box 94 -~-~~-v-w-v-v- ATLANTA, GA.. +- 


HAY PRESS "6 5 


























Simplex horse power press, lightest, 

simplest press built. Great strength, 

bales anything, four to eight tonsa day. Full guar 
antee. Posta) us to-day for free catalogue. 


Reed Mfg. Co., 17 Fulford St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 











If you have wool to sell for cash, ex- 
change for goods, or be manufactured, 
ship it to 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
ELKIN. N. C. 
They pay highest market price and 


guarantee satisfaction. Write them for 
terms and samples. 











ALONG 


The Southern Railway. 








SECTIONS FAVORABLE 
TO THE LOCATION 
OF FARMERS. 





The farmer who is not satisfied 
with the prices he is obtaining for 
his products; who desires an agree- 
able change of climate, or who is 
anxious to obtain a home at low cost. 
should buy a farm in the vicinity of 
some busy manufacturing centre of 
the South, where farming products 
are the highest, the prices of land the 
lowest, and climate and surroundings 
the most agreeable. 


For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 


Old Billy William. 


Ole Mistah Billy William Goat 

Had all de whiskers he could tote, 
An’ when he tuck an’ shaved ’em off 
He cotch newmoany an’ a cough. 








He sent fur Doctah Ramba Sheep 

Whut said de cold sot mighty deep; 

“But,” sezee, “I think you kin pull 

Through, ef you’ll wrap yo’se’f in 
wool.”’ 


Den Doctah Gander come along 

An’ says: “Dat cold is mighty 
strong; 

My ’pinion, is yo’ sho’ is dead 

Ef you don’t git a fedder bed.’’ 


An’ den ole Doctah Turtle come 

An’ says: ‘‘You gwine to you’ long 
home, 

Because you never kin git well 

Unless you gits you’se’f a shell.” 


An’ den ole Billy William cuss, 
An’ says he dunno who to trus’. 
But dey’s all dead an’ gone an’ quit, 
An’ ole man William’s livin’ yit. 
—Booth Lowrey, in the Golden Age. 





A QUARTET OF WOODLAND 
DRUMMERS.* 








Your Old Friends, the Woodpecker 
and Sapsucker, Described by Prof. 
Pearson. 


There is a cheery little neighbor 
of mine living among the trees of a 
grove whom I should like to have all 
my friends meet. He is a little 
downy woodpecker. Black and white 
spots are scattered all over his wings, 
and there is just a_ stripe of red 
across the top of his black cap. 1 
am sure you would know him by his 
small size, his colors and his trustful 
manner. He is not at all suspicious 
of people and when hard at work will 
usually allow anyone to come quite 
close to him. He is a quiet, modest 
little creature who never does anyone 
harm, and so far as known has but 
few enemies. 

Downy is the smallest as well as 
the most active of our woodpeckers, 
and always appears to be busy. We 
may often see him climbing up tke 
huge trunk of some old oak tree, 
pausing a second here and there to 
rap on the bark with his bill to learn 
if all is solid wood within. Again he 
will pause as the peculiar sound given 
back from his tap indicates that an 
insect is lurking within. Then the 
resounding blows of his little pick- 
axe fall thick and fast, sending the 
chips in every direction. In vain 
does the plump larva feasting on the 
sap of the tree retreat into its hole. 
A gleam of daylight shoots into the 
burrow, and an instant later the 
spear-like tongue of the woodpecker 
has impaled its victim and jerked 
it forth, Then on up the _ tree 
Downy _ goes, perhaps’ without 
further incident until well among 
the limbs, when suddenly he 
flies to a neighboring tree, dropping 
as he does so to a point near its base, 
and begins to ascend this trunk as 
he did the one before. 

He is the natural watchman of our 
fruit trees. He hunts out the moth’s 
eggs laid in the crack of the bark and 
eats them, thus preventing a brood 
of caterpillars from hatching and 
eating the leaves of the tree. He 
finds the eggs of the beetle and eats 
them also, before they can hatch out 
into the wood-boring larvae, which 
sometimes girdle and kill the limbs. 

Thus Downy labors on, day by day, 
through the year, destroying millions 
of harmful insects, which if unmo- 
lested would do a vast injury to the 
sroves and orchards. For all this 


— 


*From “Stories of Bird Life,” by P 7 
F y Prof. T. 
Gilbert Pearson. Published by B. F. John- 
on & Co. Reprinted in The Progressive 


Farmer by Special permission. 





service he never eats any of the fruit 
of the trees he guards, but when in 
need of a little vegetable diet, goes 
to the berries of the dogwood, or 
woodbine, or pokeberry. Occasional- 
ly he eats a few weed seeds just for 
variety. Downy is sometimes called 
‘“‘sapsucker,’’ and is accused of peck- 
ing holes in the bark of trees for the 
purpose of getting the sap. But 
Downy is not the guilty party. The 
bird which does this is another kind 
of woodpecker. The small _ holes 
which our little friend makes in 
trees do not even reach the inner 
bark, except when he is bent on se- 
curing some harmful intruder. 

Like the most of our woodpeckers, 
Downy is a resident throughout the 
year “wherever found, and seems to 
enjoy equally all seasons. When yon 
find him in your orchard on a bright, 
cold morning in January, he has the 
same busy, contented air which you 
must have noticed when first making 
his acquaintance, perhaps on some 
warm spring day. He appears so 
happy and buoyant at all times that 
one wonders if he does not have hid 
away under his little white waistcoat 
a perpetual fountain of the ecstasy of 
springtime and youth. 

He likes cheerful company, especi- 
ally in the winter, when most of the 
forest voices are silent and the cold 
winds are howling around the trunks 
of the sleeping forest trees. 

He then hunts up his friends, the 
little gray tufted titmouse and the 
light-hearted chickadee. Together 
they spend much time in bands, pa- 
trolling the woodland, searching out 
from their hiding places the eggs of 
insects stowed away under the bark 
waiting for the warm spring sun to 
hatch them, A dozen or more birds 
are thus often found together. 

They form a merry company, these 
little forest rangers, and never lack 
for music as they march. The shrill 
piping peto, peto, peto of the tit- 
mouse mingles with the tenor drum 
tap, tap of Downy’s bill on the bark, 
while ever and again the chickadee, 
a mere bundle of nerves and fluffy 
feathers, ‘‘merrily sings his chick-a- 
dee-dee.”’ 

Not merely for company do these 
birds thus associate, but for mutual 
protection as well. Twenty pairs of 
sharp eyes are more likely to see an 
enemy approaehing than is a single 
pair, and it is well for a small bird 
to keep a sharp lookout at this sea- 
son of the year, for it is more readily 
seen by a hawk in a leafless winter 
wood than it is in a shady summer 
forest. 


Like all other woodpeckers, 
Downy’s mate lays white eggs. These 
are usually four or five in number, 
and are placed on a bed of fine chips 
at the bottom of a hole, which both 
parents have helped to dig, usually in 
the under side of some decayed limb 
of a tree. Nature is not prone to 
use her coloring matter on eggs 
which, like the woodpeckers’, are hid 
away in dark holes in trees. When 
the little ones are hatched, Downy 
and his mate are kept very busy for 
a long time bringing them worms to 
eat, for the little woodpeckers have 
great appetites which seem never to 
be satisfied. 

There are thirty-six varieties of 
woodpeckers which occur in various 
parts of North America, four of this 
number being known over a greater 
portion of the region. The Downy 
is perhaps the best known of all. An- 
other bird which is sometimes mis- 
taken for Downy comes to the grove. 
Along in October when the maple 
leaves begin to turn red and drop 
down as if to hide their blushing 
faces in the withering grass; when 
the blue haze hangs along the ho- 
rizon, and all the plant world seems 
going to sleep after its summer’s 
work, we awake some morning and 
find a stranger in our garden. We 
hear his plaintive cry falling on our 





ears from off the trunk of some tall 
fruit or shade tree. Let us hasten 
out of doors and look for him. 

There he goes up the side of a tree 
very much as Downy travels. We can 
tell by the way he moves that he is a 
woodpecker of some kind. In appear- 
ance he is much like Downy, but 
seems to be a little larger and more 
slender. There is more red on his 
head, too, and he wears a red patch 
on his chin. During the night he has 
arrived from his summer home in the 
far North, and he has come to stay 
awhile. All winter long we may hear 








his complaining cry in the grove 
about the house. Heis really a 
Northern bird, for his true home is 
where he mates and rears his young. 
His name is ‘“yellow-bellied sap- 
sucker.’’ This is the kind of bird 
which perhaps girdled the shade tree 
in your yard last spring by pecking 
so many holes in it to drink the sap. 
He is the true sapsucker, and is fond 
of the juice of many kinds of trees. 
The sap of the apple tree he regards 
as especially pleasant, and often 
turns there for his cider. 
(Concluded next week.) 
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A High Grade Preparatory School With Industrial 


qCourse 
Mathematics, History and English. $121 pays tuition, 
board, room, light, heat, and library fee for the scholastic 
An opportunity will be given to a number of young 
men to work their way through school. 
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repared for college in the most 


embraces Latin, Greek, 


RAYMOND BROWNING, Principal, 
LITTLETON, N. C. 
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The Seventy-third Session will begin August 
29th. Sixteen independent ‘Schools,’ embrac- 
ing Science, Language, Mathematics, Philoso- 
Bible, 
Biological, 


Law, Medicine, 
Chemical, 


Education, 
and Physical 


etc. 
Labora- 


FOREST 





tories. 17,500 Volumes in Library. 
The Gymnasium is well appointed. 
Abundant baths. A new Infirm- 
ary with modern fittings will be 
ready for the coming session. 


President W. 


COLLEGE 


Expenses very moderate. Address ee 





L. POTEAT, 


WAKE FOREST, N. C. 








HORNER MILITARY SCHOOL 


Prepares for Annapolis, West Point, College or University. Three courses of study, Class- 
ical, Scientific and English ; 350 acres of hill and dale, excellent dairy and garden, field 


and track athletics. 
dine with principal’s family. 
attention to each boy. Limited to 100 boys. 
bleak mountains. 


alogue address, 


Tennis and ball grounds. 
Influence of cultured women in dining-hall. 
Climate best for Southern boys—not in the 
School 55 years old. Graduates inspired to higher education. 


One-quarter mile running track. Cadets 
Individual 


For®at- 


J, C. HORNER, Oxford, N. C. 
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Total expense per term of fivh mont 
ships. 
dress the President, 





Secure Rooms now for the 47th Term of 


Two hundred and fifty Students yearly from a wide area of patronage. 
ness, Teachers’ Normal, Music, TeOSTADAT, etc. Noted for Health. New Buildings. 

8 from $50 to.$65. 
Graduates in great demand. Full particulars in beautiful catalogue free. 


W. T. WHITSETT, Ph. D. Whitsett, N. C. 
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Literary, Busi- 


Both sexes. 2 free scholar- 


Ad- 

















CHRISTOPHER TOMPKINS, M. D., Dean. 


HONOR SYSTEM. 
MEDICINE. DENTISTRY. PHARMACY. 
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Theoretical Course Unsurpassed South of the Potomac. 
Thorgugh Practical and Clinical Instruction in Memorlal 
Hospital, City Free Dispensary, and New, WeN-Equipped Lab- 
oratories—all under exclusive control of the College, besides 
the State Penitentiary Hospital and other Public Institutions. 
f 68th Sess ind Announcement for the 69th, 

(which os Bimota Be) naar 


FRANK M. READE, M. D., Sec’y, Richmond, Va. 
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Mail This 
Te-Day 





If you are interested in a Dental Education, mail this Coupon to the 
Seuthera Dental Col'ege for beautiful, illustrated free Catalogue. 


DR. S. W. FOSTER, Dean, 100 N. Butler St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Send is Catalogue No. 40......cf Southerm Dental College. 














PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 


[Thursday, August 23, 1906. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHING CO. 


(Organized 1903.) 








OFFICE: 106 WEST MARTIN STREET 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Single Subscription, l year, - - 
Single Subscription, 6months, - 
Single Subscription, 3 months, - 








GOOD TRUCK YEAR. 


Reports to State Association Favor- 
able—Placing Best Berries’ on 
Top Declared Responsible for Low- 
ering Prices. 


Wilmington, N. C., 
The East Carolina Truck and Fruit 
Growers’ Association held _ its an- 
nual*meeting here yesterday. There 
was an unusually large attendance 
and the proceedings were harmoni- 
ous. All the old officers and direc- 
tors were re-elected with the ex- 
ception that J. C. Jones, of Rocky 
Point, was added to the board of di- 
rectors in place of Dr. E. Porter, de- 
ceased, and N. B. Byrd was added as 
a member of the board from Calypso. 
A proposed change in the by-laws 
and constitution, by Dr. John M. 
Faison, of Faison, providing for lo- 
cal county associations, after the 
plan of the Southern Cotton Associ- 
ation, subordinate to the parent or- 
ganization, was received favorably 
and referred to the directors. 

The reports were all very satis- 
factory, reviewing in detail the in- 
dustry of the past year and the last 
ten years. The Secretary strongly 
urged a correction of the evil of im- 
perfect packing and _ fraudulently 
placing the best berries on top of the 
baskets so as to deceive the pur- 
chaser. This evil practice is de- 
clared to be responsible in a large 
measure for the low prices of many 
of the berries the past season. Two 
thousand one hundred and seventy- 
five cars were handled the past sea- 
son and seventy-seven markets were 
reached. To-night the truckers are 
being entertained by the local busi- 
ness men at a banquet at the Hotel 
Tarrymore on the beach. 


August 16.— 





Our Tobacco Report. 


Danville, Va., Aug. 18, 1906. 

Th@ sales have been very light this 
week, with but little else than prim- 
ings on the breaks, and an occasional 
lot of old tobacco, which is generally 
common and often damaged. 

Prices are firm and everything is 
watched closely, notwithstanding the 
undesirability of the offerings and 
the small quantity. Fe 

Interest is centered in the crop on 
the hill, which is now at a very criti- 
cal stage. It is essential that there 
be good weather for several weeks to 
insure a good crop. The continuous 
rains have made the plants very 
large and thin, and there is a lack of 
body to the leaves, which can onl) 
be overcome by the suns and dews. 

There is some complaint that the 
tobacco has commenced ‘“‘firing.”’ 
Cutting has already commenced in 
the old Belt, but will not be general 
for a week or two. Trade is very 
quiet in old tobacco, but holders are 
firm at somewhat higher prices than 
have been asked lately. 

DIBRELL BROTHERS, Inc. 





A Chance for Every Boy. 


Every good boy, really desirous 
of obtaining an education, will be 
given every chance of getting one 
at the Bingham School. The beau- 
tifully illustrated catalogue of the 
institution will be mailed upon re- 
quest made to Preston Lewis Gray, 
B. L., Mebane, N. C. 





ROB 
You 


Look 'through a microscope at milk 
set to cream in pans orcans andyou’ll 
see how they rob you. You'll see the 
caseine—the cheese part—forming a 
spidery web all through the milk. 
You’ll see this web growing thicker 
and thicker until it forms solid curd. 
How can you expect all the cream to 


rise through that? It can’t. This 


caseine web catches a third to half the 
cream. You stand that loss just as 
long as you use pans or cans for they 
haven’t enough skimming force to 
take out all the cream. But, just the 
minute you commence using Sharples 
Dairy Tubular Cream Separator, you 
stop that loss. 

Sharples Dairy Tubular Cream 
Separators have 10,000 times more 
skimming force than pans or cans, 
and twice as much as any other separ- 
ator. They get all the cream—get it 
quick—get it free from dirt and in the 
best condition for making Gilt Edge 
Butter. Caseine don’t bother the Tub- 
ular. The Tubular is positively cer- 
tain to greatly increase your dairy 
profits, so write at once for catalog 
I-283 and our valuable free book, 
“Business Dairying.” 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can. Chicago, Ille 








Moving and Getting Down to 


Business. 

Saw mills are going to the woods; 
the timber on the railroads has been 
cut. The 
will cut the 


best outfit is one which 


most lumber, and still 
can be moved as easy as any other. 
with 


at- 


Locomotive boilers on wheels, 


engine on top of boiler, appear 


tractive, because they to be 
but 
they don’t furnish steam to pull an 
they get 
they are big enough to do profitable 
work, they 


It is better to lose a day in moving, 


seem 


easy to move, the trouble is 


engine when there. It 


are too heavy to haul. 
and be able to cut timber when you 
get moved, than to be losing time as 
long as you stay in that place. Time 
is money when you are paying hands 
by the day. 

The Improved New Era Boiler on 
skids, 
and 
exactly 
Write. 


the Liddell-Tompkins Engine 
Liddell Friction Saw Mills 
the requirements, 
LIDDELL CO., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Also Gin 
Heavy Duty and Automatic Engines, 
Pulleys, 


the 
meet 


makers of Machinery, 


Shafting, etc. 

SPLENDID OUTFIT.—Fifteen en- 
gine, twenty boiler, sixty saw gin, 
Boss power press, corn mill, shaft- 
ing, pulleys, belts, wagon scales. 
Worth one thousand. Our price 
four hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars, cash. On cars.—CAROLINA 
MACHINERY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


FOR SALE! 


A fine tract of land in Florence County, 5. C., 
containing 1,307 acres, about 300 acres open 
land, eight tenant houses, good barn. Three 
tobacco barns, stalls, etc. Good school and 
churches convenient. A fine place and can 
be bought at a bargain if sold in short time, 
For prices and further information desired, 
call on or write the undersigned. 


H, E. WILLIS, McColl, S, C, 








Old Fashioned State Fair 


$35,000.00 
IN MONEY PRIZES TO BE DISTRIBUTED 
Greatest Race Meet of the Year—$7,000.00 in Purses—Trotting 
Pacing, Running Races and a Steeple Chase Every Day. 
NIGHT ATTRACTION 
Richmond Horse Show During Fair Week—Finest Show Horses 


of the Country. 


$10,000.00 in Cash Prizes. 


Greatest Live Stock Exhibit Ever Held in the South 


Premium List Includes Liberal Money Premiums in Every 
Class—Dairy Herds, Live Stock generally, Sheep and Swine, 


Poultry and Live Stock, Pigeons, Farm Products, 
ments, Manufactured Articles, Pure Food Exhibit. 


Farming Imple- 
Elaborate Art 


Department including Needle Work. 
Write for Premium List To-Day 





Reduced Rates on All Railroads 


THE VIRGINIA STATE FAIR ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 








TREES, TREES, VINES, PLANTS! 





or any bank in our city. 
1,000 lots ask for special prices. 


We sell direct to the Planter at wholesale. Why pay Agents high prices when you 
can buy the same tree of us for half the price. 
Satifaction guaranteed. 


Werefer you to Dun and Bradstreet’s, 
Write for catalogue. If wanting in 





Chattanooga Nurseries, 





Chattanooga, Tennessee. 











HAY PRESS $60.00. 


Think of it! A 
stroke, one-horse Hay 
of work, for $60.00. 
light draft; is strictly up-to-date; full weight 
Strong and substantial; will last a life-time. 


bales. 
get more for your money. 
the South. Write for free catalogue. 


complete full circle two 
*ress that does the best 
Has large capacity and 


Fully guaranteed. Buy from us and 


We are the oldest and largest manufacturers of Hay Presses in 


Chattanooga Implement & Manufacturing Co., Dept. J, Chattanooga, Tenn. 














Send for Free Catalogue 
We Sell All Kinds of Merchandise Direcct to You at Factory Prices. 


Oyo ‘aIN WIN 





This Wagon only $40.13. 





Spotless Co. dnc.) Box AC, | 


RICHMOND, 


VA. 
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Never Saw better Trained Boys 


Having had four children in the 
Bingham School, Mebane, N. C., for 
one year and three for two years, l 
take’ great pleasure in saying a few 
words of praise for the institution. 

Two of my children are holding 
good positions now the other 
two will remain in school next 
year. 

I am well pleased with the prog. 
ress they are making. I live on the 
school grounds and have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the boys every day; 
therefore, I think I can safely say 
that I have never seen better train- 
ed boys in every respect, than those 
who aitend Bingham. 

I can not say too much in praise 
of Mr. and Mrs. Gray. They are al- 
ways ready to do everything for the 


and 


| comfort and pleasure of the boys. 
As for the faculty, I believe there 
can not be found a more willing and 
better equipped set of workers. 

I can conscientiously recommend 
this school to all wishing to be well 
trained mentally, morally and physi- 
cally in an excellent institution.— 
L. S. Chandler. 





BARGAINS.—Several | sixty-horse 
boilers. Guaranteed. Excellent con- 
dition. On ears; each, $225.—CARO- 
LINA MACHINERY CO., Greensboro, 
m,. 





Woolsey, Va., Jan. 31, 1905.—-The 
Lawrence-Williams (Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio: I have used your Gombault’s 
Caustic Balsam for bunches on 
horses’ legs, lameness and scratches 
and always received good results 
from it.—H. F. Lynn, Jr. 








